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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


he Sketch Book. By Geoffrey Crayon. 
f . Seeond Vol: London, 1820. 8vo. 
pp. 419. 





4n England of the-first.and original volume un- 
der this title, has induced the author thus early 


x before the world; and. we are not 
fete pleased with this, on account of feeling 
some self satisfaction’s¢ having taken the lead 


iv jn the periodical ap@ critical press, to welcome 


literary labours, ‘and to show that American 
ttlent way. as liberally estimated and as freely 
.. praised amofigst'uR as British; and that the 
vharge of national ‘bigotry and prejudice was 
‘not go.well founded as it was. frequently made, 
by the majority of Mr. Irving’s fellow citizens. 
The present volume, which is not inferior to 
iis precursor, and is consequently a most agree- 
able performance, contains. fifteen papers, five 
of them on the festivities,of Christmas, Among 
others, we have been much pleased with Little 
tritain, as a picture of manners; and with the 
tage Coach, asa natural sketch. ‘The follow- 
ing, however, is of a length more practicable for 
tion into. our page without being cut 
down, and we select it as a fair example of the 
work,-aud an entertaining as well as clever and 
sagaciows-yiew of John Bull, by a native of 
nother country.) . 
. JOHN BULL. 


“There te ho spectes’ of fnmour in which ; 


the English more excel, than that which con- 
sists in caricaturing and giving ludicrous 
appellations, or nick-names. In this way 
they have whimsically designated, not mere- 
ly individuals, but nations; and in their fond- 
hess for pushing a joke, they have not spared 
even themselves. One would think, that in 
personifying itself, a nation would be apt to 
picture something grand, heroic, and impos- 
Ing; bat it is characteristic of the peculiar 
humour of the English, ané of their love for 
what is blunt, comic, and familiar, that they 
have embodied their national oddities in the 
figure of a sturdy, corpulent old fellow, with 
a three-corned hat, red waistcoat, leather 
breeehes, and stout ouken cudgel. Thus 
they have taken a singular delight in exhi- 
iting théir most private foibles in a laugha- 
ble point of view ; and have heen so success- 
ful in their delineations, that there is scarcely 
a Demg in actual existence more absolutely 
present to the public mind, than that eccen- 
irc personage, John Bull. 
r beh the continual contemplation of 
1e ¢ laracter thus drawn of them, has 
contributed to fix it upon the nation: and 
tus to give reality to..what. at first. may 
have been painted in a great measnre from 
the imagination. Men are apt to acquire 


peculiaries that are- continually ascribed to 
them. The comnon orders of English seem 
V OL IV * 4 
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wonderfully captivated with the beau ideal 
which they have formed of John Bull, and 
endeavour to act up to the broad caricature 
that is perpetually before their eyes. Un- 
luckily they sometimes make their boasted 
Bull-ism an apology for their prejudice or 
rossness ; and this I have especially no- 
ticed among those truly home-bred and ge- 
nuine sons of the svil, who have never ini- 
grated beyond the sound of Bow bells. -If 
one of these should be a little uncouth in 
speech, and apt to utter impertinent truths, 
he confesses that he is a real John Bull, and 
always speaks his mind. . If he now and 
then flies into. an unreasonable. burst of pas- 


sion about: trifles, he observes, that John‘ 
Bull is a choleric old blade, but then: his’ 


passion is over in a moment, and he bears 
no malice, .If he betrays a coarseness of 
taste, and an insensibility to foreign refine- 
ments, he thanks heaven for his ignorance— 
he is a.plain John Bull, and has no relish for 
frippery and nicknacks. His. very proneness 
to be gulled by strangers, and to pay ex- 
travagantly for absurdities, is excused »un- 
der the plea of munificence—for John is 
always more generous than wise, . Thus, 
under the name of John Bull, he will. con- 
trive to. argue every fault inte a merit, and 
will frankly convict himself of being the 
honestest fellow in existenee. 

However little, therefore, the character 
pata 6 in the first.ingtance, it has 
gradually adapied itself tothe nation, or #a- 
ther, they have adapted themselves to each 
other; and a stranger who wishes to study 
English peculiarities, may gather much valua- 
ble information from the innumerable por- 
traits of John Bull, as exhibited in the win: 
dows of the caricature shops. Still, howe- 
ver, he is one of those fertile humonrists, 
that are continually throwing out new traits, 
aud presenting different aspects from differ- 
ent points of view; and, often as he has 
been described, 1 cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to give a slight sketch of him, such.as 
he has met my eye. 

John Buil, to all appearance, is a plain 
downright, matter-of-fact fellow, with much 
less of poetry about him than rich prose. 
There is little of romance in his nature, bat 
a vast deal of strong natural feeling... He ex- 
cels in humour, more than im wit; is jolly, 
rather than gay; melancholy, rather than 
morose ; can casily he moved to a sudden 
tear, or susprised into.a broad laugh ; but 
he loathes sentiment, and has no turn for 
light, pleasantry. He is a boon companion, 
if'you allow him to have his humour, and to 
talk about himself; and he will stand by a 
friend in.a quarrel, with life and purse, how- 
ever soundly he may be cudgelled, 

In this last respect, to tell the ‘truth, he 


has a propensity to be somewhat too ready. 





PRICE. 8d." 


He is « busy-minded personage, who thinks 
not. merely for himself and funily,*but for 
all the country round, and is most. genérously 
disposed to be every body’s champion. *He 
is continually volunteering his servives to 
settle his neighbours’ affairs, and takes it ih 
great dudgeon if they engage in any matter 
of consequence without ashing his advice ; 
though he seldom engages in avy friendly 
Oflice of the kind without finishing by getting 
into a squabble sith. all parties, and then 
railing bitterly at-their ingratitude. Hean- 
luckily took Cee in his youth in. the ne- 
ble science of defence, and having aceem- 
plished-himself in the use of his Jnnbs and 
his weapons, and become a perfect: master 
at boxing aad -cudgel play, he hay had a 
troublesome’ life of it-ever since. He can- 
not. hear of a quarrel between the most 
distant of his. neighbours, -but. he begins, in- 
continently to fumble. with the head of lis 
cudgel, and consider whether his. interest or 
honour does not require that he shonid aved- 
dle in the broils. Indeed, he has extended 
his relations. of pride aud ‘policy. s9..com- 
pletely over the whole country, that) no 
event can take: place, without infringing 
some of his finely-spun rights and: cignities. 
Couched in his little domain, with these fila- 
ments ing. forth in every direction, he 
is like some choleric, bottle-hellied old spi 
der, who has woven his web aver a wiicle 
chamber, so that a fly caunot, buzz, nora 
breeze.,blow, without startling, his, repose, 
and causing him to sally torth «wrathfally 
from his den. ; 

Though really. a good-hearted, good. tem- 
pered fellow at bottom, vet he is’ singn- 
larly fond of being in the midst: of-con- 
tention. It-is one.of his pévtliarities, how. 
ever, that lie only relishes thé beginning of an 
affray : he always..goes .ihto a fight: with 
alacrity, but comes out of it grambling even 
when victorious; and thotigh no ‘one fights 
with more obstinacy to (itry a contested 
point, yet, wheu the Battle: is. over, and he 
cames to the reconciliatioty,he is so.much 
taken up with the mere slwking of hands, 
that he iy apt to let his antagonist pocket all 
they have been quarreling about. It is tot, 
therefore, fighting that he ouglit so mucli to 
he, on his guard ces as Muking friends. 





ltia dificult to cudgel jim out Of a farthing ; 
but put hin in a good [yjimoury an) -you may 
bargain him ‘out’ of all the: Money: in “his 
pocket. He is like one of his own: ships, 
which will weather the roughest storm unit- 
jured, but..roll its 1masts overboard inthe 
succeeding calin. 

He is alittle fond of plaving the magnifieo 
abroad ; of pulling out a long parse ; flinging 
his money.bravely about at boxing matches, 
horse races,. and cock fights, and carrying.a 
high head among ‘*‘ gentlemen of the faney 5”? 





| 
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but immediately after one of these fits of 


extravagance, he will be taken with vio- 
lent q s of economy; stop short at 
rey of agen drought ter fh 
ae iipon 
parish; and in such moods, not the 
smallest tradesman’s bill, without violent al- 
tercation. He is, indeed, the most punctual 
and discontented paymaster in the world ; 
drawing his coin out of his breeches’ pocket 
with infinite reluctance ; paying to the utter 
most farthing ; but accompanying every gui- 
nex’ with a growl. 

With all his talk of economy, however, 
he is a bountiful provider, and a hospitable 
housekeeper. His economy is of a whimsi- 
cal kind, lis chief object being to devise how 
he may afford to be extra’ t ; for he will 

himself a becf-stake and pint of 
one day, that he may roast an ox whole, 
h a hogshead of ale, and treat all his 
bours, on the next. 
is domestic establishment is enormously 
expensive ; not so much from any great out- 
ward e, as from the great consumption 
of solid beef and pudding ; the vast number 
of ws he feeds and — i —— 
ingular ition to ty or 8 
pr e is @ most and indulgent 
master, and, provided his servants humour 
his peculiarities, flatter his vanity a little now 
and then, and do not peculate grossly on him 
before his face, they may manage him to per- 
fection. Every thing that lives on him seems 
to thrive and grow fat. His house servants are 


well paid, and pampered, and have little to |. 
to. His horse 


horses are sleek and lazy, and 

rance slowly before his state ae ; and 

Kis house sleep quietly about the door, 
and will hardly bark at a house-breaker. 

His family mansion is an old castellated 
manor house, grey withage, and of a most ve- 
nerable, though weather-beaten appearance. 
It has been built upon no regular plan, but 
is a vast accumulation of » erected in 
various tastes and ages. e centre bears 
evident traces of Saxon architecture, and is 
as solid as ler stone and old English 
ceyte it ie full of Like all the relics 6f that 
style, it is obscure ages, intricate 
mazes, and dusky cheandiet | and though 
these have been partially lighted up.in mo- 
dern days, yet there are many places where 

must still in the dark. Additions 

ve been ‘to the original edifice from 
time to time, and great alterations have taken 
; towers and battlements have been 
erected during wars and tumults; wings 
built in es of peace; and ont-houses, 
lodges, and offiges, run up according to the 
or convenience of different generations ; 
until it has become gue of the most spacious 


rambling tenements inable. An en- 


tire is taken up with the family 1 ; 
a Sevapbed pile that must. once choy et 
ex ly sumptweus, and, indeed, in spite 
of having been altered and simplified at various 
periods, has still a look of solemn religious 
pomp. Its walls within are storied with the 
monuments of John’s ancestors; and it is 
aly fitted up with seft cushions and well- 
inet! chairs, where such of his family as are 
fielined to church services, may doze com- 
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fortably in the di of their duties. 
. To. keep > tie eel has cost John 
money ; but he is staanch in his 


‘gion, and piqued in his zeal, from the cir- 


cumstance that many dissenting chapels have’ 
been efected in his vicinity, and several of 
his neighbours, with whom he has had quar- 


rels, are — ists. 

To do the bn of the ee main- 
tains, at a large expense, a piuus 
family chaplum. He is a are teats sb 
decorous personage, and a truly well-bred 
Christian, who ilways backs the old gentle- 
man in his opinions, winks discreétly at his 
little peccadilloes, rebukes thé childrén 
when refractory, and is of great use in exhort- 
ing the tenants to read their bibles, say their 
prayers, and, above all, to pay their rents 
punctually, and without grumblmg. 

The family apartments ate in a very an- 
tiquated taste, somewhat heavy, and often 
inconvenient, but full of the solemn magui- 
fieence of former times ; fitted up with rich, 
though faded tapestry, unwieldy furniture, 
and loads of massy gorgeous old plate. The 
vast fire places, ample kitchens, extensive 
cellars, and sumptuous banqueting halls,— 
all speak of the roaring Hospitality of days 
of yore, of which the modern festivity at the 
manor house is but a shadow. There are, 
however, complete suites of rooms appa- 
rently deserted and time worn ; and towers 
and turrets that are tottering to decay; so 
that in high winds there is danger of their 
tumbling about the ears of the household. 
John has frequently been advised to have 
the old edifice thoroughly overhauled, and 
to have some of the useless parts pulled 
down, anil the others strengthened with 
their materials ; but the old gentleman al- 
ways grows testy on this subject. He 
swears the house is an excellent house— 
that it is tight and weather proof, and not to 
beshaken by tempests—that it has stood for 
several h years, and, therefore, is not 
likely to tumble down tiow—that as to its 
beimg inconvenient, his family is accustomed 
to the ineonveniences, and would not be com- 
fortable without them—that as to its unwield 
size and i construction, these result 
from its being the growth of centuries, and 
being improved by the wisdon of every gene- 
ration—that an old family, like his, requires 
a large house to dwell in; new, upstart 
families may live in modern cottages and 
snug boxes, but an old English family should 
inhabit an old English manor-house. If you 

oint out any part of the building as super- 
uous, he insists that it is material to the 
strength or decoration of the rest, and the 
harmony. of the whole; and swears that the 
parts are so built into each other, that, if 
ae pull down one, you run the risk of 
ving the whole about your ears. 

The _ of the matter a John has 
a great disposition to protect patronize. 
He thinks it indispensable to the dignity of 
an ancient and honourable family, to be 
— in its sopelatmenta, = . be 
eaten up by dependants ; and so, partly from 
pride, and partly from binil-heertediness, he 
makes it a rule always to give shelter and 





maintenance to his stsperannuated servants. 





The consequence is, that, like man 
venerable family establishments, aie 
is incumbered by old retainers whom he cap. 
not turn off, 
pital of invalids magn 

invalids, and, with all its i 

Last a whit too large for its oni 
Not a nook or corner but is of use in housi 
some useless personage. Groups of veteran 
beef eaters, gouty pensioners, and retired 
heroes of the buttery and the larder, are seen 
lolling about its walls, crawling over its 
lawns, dozing under its trees, or sunni 
themselves upon the benches at its doors. 
Every office and out-house is garrisoned by 
these supernumeraries and their families ; 
for they are amazingly prolific, and when 
they die off, are sure to leave John a! 
of h mouths to be provided enh 
mattock cannot be struck against the most 
mouldering, tumble-down tower, but out 
pops, op aa cranny or loop hole, the 

rey pate of some superannuated h; -On, 
ee has lived at John’s expense all his life, 
and makes the most grievous outcry at their 
pulling down the roof from ever the head of 
a worn out servant of the family. This is an 
appeal thatJohn’s honest heart never can with- 
stand ; so that a man, who has faithfully eaten 
his beef and pudding all his life, is sure to be 
| ase with a pipe and tankard in his old 

ays. 

A great part of his park, also, is turned 
into paddocks, where his broken-down 
chargers are turned loose, to graze undis- 
turbed for the remainder of their existence 
—n worthy example of grateful recollection, 
which, if some. of his neighbours were to 
imitate, would not be to their discredit. Iné 
deed, it is one of his great pleasures to point 
out these old steeds to his visitors, to dwell 
on their good qualities, extol their past ser- 
vices, and boast, with some little vain-glory, 


of the perilous adventures and hard ex- 
ploits, through which they have carri A ga 
e his ve- 


He is given, however, to ind y 
neration for family usages, and family in- 
Fr any a ~S os extent. pe 
manor is infested b of gypsies; ve 
he will not suffer thein te be driven off, be- 
cause they have irifested the place time out 
of mind, and been regular poachers upon 
every generation of the family. He will 
scarcely permit a dry branch to be lopped 
from the great trees that surround the house, 
lest it should molest the rooks, that have 
bred there for centuries. Owls have taken 
possession of the dovecote ; but ag he- 
reditary owls, and must not be red. 
Swallows have nearly choked up every chim- 
ney with their nests; martins build in every 
frieze and cornice ; crows flutter about the 
towers, and perch on every weather cock ; 
and old gray-headed rats may be seen im 
every quarter of the house, running in and 
out of their holes undauntedly, in broad day- 
light. In short, John has such a reverence 
for every thing that has been long in the 
family, that he will not hear even of abuses 
being reformed, because they are good old 
family abuses. 

All these whims and habits have concurred 
woefully to drain the old gentleman’s purse ; 


old style which he cannot | 
His mansion is like a great hos. | 




















and as he prides himself on punctuality in 
money matters, and wishes to maintain his 
credit in the neighbourhood, they have 
caused him great perplexity in meeting his 
engageménts. This too has been increased 
by the altercations and heart-burnings which 
are continually taking ai in his family. 
His children have been brought up to differ- 
ent callings, and are of different ways of 
thinking; and as they have pase been al- 
lowed to speak their minds freely, they do 
not fail to exercise the privelege most cla- 
morously in the present posture of his affairs. 
Some stand up for the honour of the race, 
and are clear that the old establishment 
should be kept up in all its state, whatever 
may be the cost; others, who are more pru- 
dent and considerate, entreat the old gentle- 
man to retrench his expenses, and to put his 
whole system of housekeeping on @ more 
moderate footing. He has, indeed, at times 
seemed inclined to listen to their opinions, 
but their wholsome advice has been com- 
pletely defeated by the obstreperous conduct 
of one of his sons. This is a noisy rattle- 
ted fellow, of rather low habits, who neg- 
ects his business to frequent ale houses—is 
the orator of village clubs, and a complete 
oracle among the poorest of his father’s te- 
nants. No sooner does he hear any of his 
brothers mention reform or retrenchment, 
than up he jumps, takes the words out of 
their mouths, and roars out for an overturn. 
When his tongue is once going, nothing can 
stop it. He rants about the room ; hectors 
the old man about his spendthrift practices ; 
ridicules his tastes and pursuits ; insists that 
he shall turn the old servants out of doors ; 
give the broken down horses to the hounds ; 
send the fat chaplain packing, and take a 
field-preacher in his place—nay, that the 
whole family mansion shall be levelled with 
the ground, and a plain one of brick and 
mortar built in its place. He rails at every 
social entertainment and family festivity, and 
skulks away growling to the ale-house when- 
ever an equipage drives up to the door. 
Though constantly complaining of the empti- 
ness of his purse, yet he scruples not to 
spend all his pocket-money in these tavern 
convocations, and even runs up scores for 
the liquor over which he preaches about his 
father’s extravagance. 

It may readily be imagined how little sueh 
thwarting agrees with the old cavalier’s fiery 
temperament. He has become suv irritable, 
from repeated crossings, that the mere men- 
tion of retrenchment or reform is a signal fur 
a brawl between hin and the tavern oracle. 
As the latter is too sturdy and refractory for 
paternal discipline, having grown out of all 
fear of the cu gel, they have frequent scenes 
of wordy warfare, which at times run so 
high, that Joha is fain to call in the aid of 
his'son Tom, an officer who has served abroad, 
but is at present living at home, on half pay. 
This last is sure to stand by the old gentle- 
man, right or wrong ; likes nothing so much 
4s @ racketing roystering life; and is ready, 
at a wink or ned, to out-sabre, and flourish 
it over the orator's head, if he dares to array 
himself against paternal authority. 
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got abroad, and are rare food for scandal in 
John’s neighbourhood. People begin to 
look wise, and: shake their heads, whenever 
his affairs are mentioned. They all ‘‘ hope 
that matters are not so bad with him as re- 
wen 9d Bar when a man’s own children 
in to rail at his extravagance, things must 
ber badly managed. They andorstent he is 
mortgaged over head and ears, and is con- 
tinually dabbling with money lenders. He 
is certainly an open-handed old gentleman, 
but they fear he has lived too fast; indeed, 
they never knew any good come of this fond- 
ness for hunting, racing, revelling, and prize- 
fighting. In short, Mr. Bull’s estate is a very 
fine one, and has been in the family a long 
while; hut for all that, they have known 
many finer estates come to the hammer.” 
What is worst. of all, is the effect which 
these pecuniary embarrassments and domes- 
tic feuds have on the poor man himself. 
Instead of that jolly corporation, and 
snug rosy face, which he used to present, he 
has of late become as shrivelled and shrank 
as a frost-bitten apple. His scarlet gold-laced 
waistcoat, which bellied out so bravely in 
those prosperous days when he sailed before 
the wind, now hangs loosely about him like 
a mainsail in a calm. His leather breeches 
are all in fulds and wrinkles ; and apparently 
have much ado to hold up the boots that 
yawn on both sides of his once sturdy legs. 
Tastead of strutting about, as formerly, 
with his three-cornered -hat on one side ; 
flourishing his eudgel, and bringing it down 
every moment with a hearty thump upon the 
ground; looking every one sturdily in the 
face, and trolling out a stave of a catch or a 
drinking song ; he now goes about gc | 
thoughtfully to himself, with his he 
drooping down, his cudgel tucked under his 
arm, and his hands thrust to the hottom of 
his breeches pockets, which are evidently 


empty. ‘ 

Such is the plight of honest John Bull at 
present; yet for all this the old fellow’s 
spirit is as tall and as gallant as ever. If 
you drop the least expression of sympathy 
or concern he takes fire in an instant; 
swears that he is the richest and stoutest 
fellow in the country ; talks of laying out 
large suns to adorn his house or to buy 
another estate; and, with a valiant swag- 
ger and grasping of his endgel, longs ex- 
ceedingly to have another bout at quarter- 

aff 


staff. 

Though there may be something rather 
whimsical in all this, yet I confess I cannot 
look upon John’s situation, without strong 
feelings of interest. With all his odd hu- 
mours and obstinate prejudices, he-is a ster- 
ling hearted old blade. He may not be ao 
wonderfully fine a fellow as he thinks him- 
self, but he is at least twice as good as his 
neighbours represent him. His virtues are 
all his own; all plain, homebred and unaf- 
fected. His very faults smack of the raci- 
ness of his good qualities. His extravagance 
savours of his generosity ; his A nage 
ness of his courage ; his eredulity of his 
open faith ; his vanity of his pride ; and his 
bluntness of his sincerity. ‘They are all the 





These family dissensions, as usual, have 
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He is like his own oak ; rough without, burt 
sound and solid within ; whose bark abounds 
with excrescences in proportion to the 
growth and grandeur of the timber; ani 
whose branches make a fearfat groaning and 
murwuring in the least storm, from their 
very magnitude and luxuriance: There: iv 
something, too, in the appearance of his old 
family mansion that is extremely poetical 
and picturesque ; and, as long as it can be 
rendered comfortably habitable, I should 
almost tremble to see it meddled with dur- 
ing the present conflict of tastes and opi- 
nions. Some of his advisers are no doubt 
good architects that might be of service ; 
but many I fear are mere levellers, who 
when they had once got to work with their 
mattocks on. the venerable edifice, - would 
never stop until they had brought it to the 
ground, and perhaps buried themselves 
among the ruins. All that I wish is, that 
John’s present troubles may teach him 
more prudence in future. ‘Fhat he may 
cease to distress his mind about other peo- 
le’s affairs ; that he may give up the fruit- 
ess attempt to promote the good: of his 
neighbours, and the peace and happiness of 
the world, by dint of the cu ; that he 
may remain quietly at home; gradually get 
his house into repair; cultivate his rich 
estate according to his fancy ; husband his 
income—if he thinks proper; bring his 
unruly children into order—if he can ; re- 
new the jovial scenes of ancient prosperity ; 
and long enjoy, on his paternal lands, a 
green, an honourable, and a merry old age. 





Amyntas, a Tale of the Woods; from 
the Italian of Torquato Tasso. By 
Leigh Hunt. London, 1820, 12mo. 
pp. 146. 


The Aminta of Tasso, in which it has 
been asserted by the most skilful and 
learned Italians, criticism could find no 
fault, is comparatively little known in this 
country ; - except as a model ~ lan- 

, it does not appear to us that its 
ae is caleulated for -our national taste. 
The gallantry and elegance of the Court of 
Ferara, at the period of its production, have 
no corresponding feelings in British bosoms; 
and the effeminacy of the Italian character, 
excites ridicule, rather than sympathy, in 
the rougher natures.ef England. t even 
in Italy, (as with us its copy, the Faithful 
Shepherd), the Pastor Fido of Guarini is 
more read than the Aminta; and though we 
must confess to the truth of Tasso’s remark, 
when ‘asked by bolls gc omg . tought 
witnessing its ce,) what he t 
of it? “if he had not seen my Aminta, he 
could not have done it: it is, we think, 
demonstrable, that the novelty of this species 
of pastoral composition, the extraordi- 
nary beauty of the style, were the chief re- 
commendations of the elder Poet. 

As neither of these qualities could be 
transferred to a translation, we do not con- 
sider Mr.-Hunt’s choice of subject to be a 
happy one. Indeed, he has not’ wasted much 
labour upon it : his version is a s¢hool-boy’s 





redundancies of a rich and liberal character. 


task, and little superior to those renderings 
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of the Italian text, which we are accustomed 
to see in the books of operas, sold for the 
edification of the Bull family, when they 


visit the gallery or pit at the King’s Theatre. 
Nor could the eleeny, the “al 





icitous ex- 
ression, the niceties of the original, be given 
English-—for our language has no equi- 
valents for what is most admirable in these 
respects. Mr. Hunt has, however, trans- 
lated very faithfully; and, as a lesson book 
to learners. of the Italian, his publication 
may be useful, though it has no chance of 
affording pleasure to the lovers of poetry. 
Before extracting a few specimens, we 
may notice, that there is a dedication to Mr. 
Keats, in which the similarity between 
that bard and Tasso is insinuated ; and a 
flippant preface, into which something of the 
Examiner newspaper hatred of courts is 
wrought with the customary modesty of 
our political-poetical-Thersites*. In this 
essay we hear of things not very intelligible, 
such as “ an additional grace of introduc- 
tion” — an ‘ unconapi ce” — “to 
dullen,”—* the beardiness Suaei wend 
the ‘strong aboriginal taste of nature,’’ 
&c. ; but neither these, nor some indifferent 
wood-cuts, need detain us from Amyntas. 
The fine prologue by Amore in Abito 
Pastorale, is very fairly translated, and the 
first scene of the first act, so celebrated in 
the original, is still more closely and literally 
rendered. 


But the following, from the 2d scene, is in 
our opinion, the best portion of Mr. Hunt’s 
version :— 

- myn. While yet a boy, scarce tall enough to 
gather 

The lowest hanging fruit, I became intimate 

With the most lovely aud beloved girl, 

That ever gave to the winds her locks of gold. 





“ We seldom see this newspaper, but were 
exceedingly amnsed with a recent Number 
which accidentally fell into our hands, and in 
which, with a most tyrannical profusion of 
abuse, the Editor called Wellington,Castlcreagh, 
Brougham, and Denman, “ persons guilty of 
diplomatic cant and hypocrisy!” Wilberforce 
““a pious member—a canting and convenient 
tool of the stronger party!’’. A. Mr. Malet 
Charter, of Taunton, and A. Chichester, Esq. 
M. P. (who, it seems, had the hardihood to 
preside at a Pitt Club anniversary), “insolent, 
vain, prejudiced, shallow, and pretending per- 
sons!” Dickinson and Lethbridge, the county 
members, ‘Imbeciles!” Mr. Brougham, 
“* guilty of gross insincerity—the effect of a legal 
and party education ! !”” Mr. Canning, “ super- 
ficial, gew-gaw of oratory, Jobber, &c.!!” 
Sheriff Rothwell, “ a tory, hostile to the reform 
of extravagance and abuses in the city!” The 
house of Commons, “insidious, despicable, and 
unjust |” &c. &c. and all this profuse impartiality 
of reviling, in one little shect! surely this 
charitable writer must do outrage to his kinder 
nature, so Peter-Pastoral and C politish, 
when he utters such measureless abuse of others 
less pure and perfect than himself. It is the 
same tender-hearted person, who elsewhere 
wished that Buonaparte were released, and 
the battle of Waterloo fought over again, just to 
prove who was the greatest general—slaughter 
a hundred thousand human beings, to satisfy 
the doubts of Mr. Examiner, as to the question 
of superiority between two commanders ! 








Thou know’st the daughter of Cydippe and 

Montano, that has such a store of herds, 

Sylvia, the forest’s honour, the soul’s firer ? 

Of herI speak. Alas! I lived one time, 

So fastened to her side, that never turtle 

Was closer to his mate, nor ever will be. 

Our homes were close together, closer still 

Our hearts; our age conformable, our thoughts 

Still more conformed. With her I tended nets 

For birds and fish; with her followed the stag, 

And the fleet hind; our joy and our success 

Were common: but in making prey of animals 

I fell, [know not how, myself a prey. 

There grew by little and little in my heart, 

I know not from what root, 

But just as the grass grows that sows itself, 

An unknown something, which continually 

Made me feel anxious to be with her; and then 

I drank “ae sweetness from her eyes, which 
e 

A taste, I know not how, of bitterness. 

Often I sighed, nor knew the reason why ; 

And thus before I knew what loving was, 

Was Ia lover. Well ggugh I knew 

At last ; and I will tell thee how; pray mark me, 

Thyr. 1 mark thee well. 
Amyn. One day, Sylvia and Phillis 

Were sitting underneath a shady beech, 

I with them: when a little ingenious bee, 

Gathering his honey in those flowery fields, 

Lit on the cheeks of Phillis, cheeks as red 

As the red rose; and bit, and bit again 

With so much eagerness, that it appeared 

The likeness did beguile him. Phillis, at this, 

Impatient of the smart, sent up a cry; 

‘Hush! Hush!” said my sweet Sylvia, “do 
not grieve ; 

I have afew words of enchantment, Phillis, 

Will ease thee of this little suffering. 

The sage Artesia teld thém me, and had 

That little ivory horn of mine in payment, 

Fretted with gold.” So saying, she applied 

To the hurt cheek, the lips of her divine 

And most delicious mouth, ‘and with sweet 
humming 

Murmured some verses that I knew not of. 

Oh admirable effect! a little while, 

And all the pain was gone; either by virtue 

Of those enchanted words, or as I thought, 

By virtue of those lips of dew, 

That heal whate'er they turn them to. 

I, who till then had never had a wish 

Beyond the sunny sweetness of her eyes, 

Or her dear dulcet words, more dulcet far 

Than the soft murmur of a humming stream 

Crooking its way among the pebble-stones, 

Or summer airs that babble in the leaves, 

Felt a new wish move in me to apply 

This mouth of mine to hers ; and so becoming 

Crafty and plotting, (an unusual art 

With me, but it was love’s intelligence) 

I did bethink me of a gentle stratagem 

To work out my new wit. I made pretence. 

As if the bee had bitten my under lip ; 

And fell to lamentations of such sort, 

That the sweet medicine which I dared not ask 

With word of mouth, I asked for with my luoks. 

The simple Sylvia then; 

Compassioning my pain, 

Offered to give her help 

To that pretended wound ; 

And oh! the real and the mortal wound, 

Which pierced into my being, 

When her lips came on mine, 

Never did bee from flower 

Suck sugar so divine, 

As was the honey that I gathered then 

From those twin roses fresh. 

I could have bathed in them my burning kisses, 
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But fear and shame withheld 

That too audacious fire, 

And made them gently hang. 

But while into my bosom’s core, the sweetness, 
Mixed with a secret poison, did go down, 

It pierced me so with pleasure, that still feigning 
The pain of the bee’s weapon, I contrived 

That more than once the enchantment was re- 


peated. 
From that time forth, desire 
And irrepressible pain so grew within me, 
That not being able to contain it more, 
I was compelled to speak ; 


The chorus at the end of the first act 
conveys the spirit of the author, but is la- 
mentably different in versification. 

O lovely age of gold! 

Not that the rivers rolled 

With milk, or that the woods dropped honey 
dew ; 

Not that the ready ground 

Produced without a wound, 

Or the mild serpent had no tooth that slew ; 

Not that a cloudless blue 

For ever was in sight, 

Or that the heaven which burns, 

And now is cold by turns, 

Looked out in glad and everlasting light ; 

No, nor that ev’n the insolent ships from far 

Brought war to no new lands, nor riches worse 
than war : 

But solely that that vain 

And breath-invented pain, 

‘That idol of mistakes, that worshipped cheat, 

That Honour,—since so called 

By vulgar minds appalled, 

Played not the tyrant with our nature yet. 

It had not come to fret 

The sweet and happy fold 

Of gentle human-kind ; 

Nor did its hard law bind 

Souls nursed in freedom ; but that law of gold, 

That glad and golden law, all free, all fitted, 

Which Nature’s own hand . wrote,—What 
pleases, is permitted. 

Then among streams and flowers 

The little winged Powers 

Went singing carols without torch or bow : 

The nymphs and shepherds sat 

Mingling with innocent chat : 

Sports and whispers; and with whispers low 

Kisses that would not go. 

The maiden, budding o’er, 

Kept not her bloom uneyed, 

Which now a veil must hide, 

Nor the crisp apples which her bosom bore : 

And oftentimes, in river or in lake, 

The lover and hislove their merry bath would 
take. 

* * * 

Go; let us love: the daylight dies, is born; 

But unto us the light : , 

Dies once for al!; and sleep brings on eterna 
night. 


The famous speech of the Satyr— 


Picciola @ ’ ape, e fa col picciol morso 

Pur gravi, e pur moleste le ferite ; 

is thus translated :— 

Small is the bee, and yet with a small sting 

Makes grave and troublesome wounds. But 
what is smaller . 

Than love, who lurks in the minutest things, 

And strays in the minutest ? now beneath 

The shadow of an eye-brow ; now among 

‘Threads of fine hair ; and now inthe small wells, 








Which a sweet smile forms in a lovely cheek. 
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A TTT, 
And yet what great and mortal wounds are his, 
And past all remedy! Alas! all wound 
And bleeding havoc is he in my nature ; 
And millions of sharp spears does he keep stored 
In Sylvia’s eyes. Oh cruellove! Oh Sylvia, 
More hard and without sense,than are the woods, 
How rightly dost thou bear that sylvan name ! 
What foresight his who gave it thee ! The woods 
Hide with their lovely leaves, lions, and bears, 
And snakes ; and thou in thy fair bosom hidest 
Hate, and disdain, and hard impiety; 
Things wilder far than lions, bears, and snakes ; 
For dole are tameable, but to tame thee 
Defies the power of present and of prayer. 
Ah me! when I would give thee flowers new- 
blown, 
Thou drawest thyself back ; perhaps because 
Thou hast more lovely flowers in thy own looks. 
Ah me! whenI present thee sweet young apples, 
Thou puttest them away ; perhaps because 
Thou hast more sweet young apples in thy 
bosom. 
Alas! when I would please thee with sweet honey, 
Thou treatest it as nought ; perhaps because 
Thou hast a sweeter honey in thy lips. 
if my poor means can give thee nothing better, 
I give thee my own self. And why, unjust one, 
Scorn and abhor the gift? I am not one 
To be despised, if truly t’other day 
I saw myself reflected in the sea, 
When the winds hushed, and there was not a 
wave. 
This se sanguine visage, these broad shoul- 
ers, 
This hairy breast, and these my shaggy thighs, 
Are marks of strength and manhood. If thou 
dost not 
Believe them, try them. What dost thou expect 
Of those young dainty ones, whose girlish cheeks 
Are scarcely tinged with down, and who dispose 
Their pretty locks in order,—girls indeed 
In strength as well as look ? Will any of them 
Follow thee through the woods, and up the 
mountains, 
And combat for thy sake with bears and boars ? 
Iam no brute thing; no,—nor dost thou scorn 


me 
Because I am thus shaped, but simply and solely 
Because I am thus poor. Oh, that the woods 
Should take this vile example from the town. 
This is indeed the age of gold; for gold 
Is conqueror of all, and gold is king. 
Oh thou, whoe’er thou wert, that first did shew 
The way to make love venal, be thou accurst. 
Curst may thine ashes be, and cold thy bones ; 
And never may’st thos find shepherd or nymph 
To say tothem in passing ‘‘ Peace be with ye ;” 
But may the sharp rains wash them, and the 
winds 
Blow on their bareness ; and the herd’s foul foot 
Trample them, and the stranger. Thou did’st 
first 


Put shame upon the nobleness of love ; 

And thine was the vile hand that first did: put 
Bitterness in his cup. A venal love! 

A love that waits on gold! It is the greatest, 
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Has watched her ways, tells me that she is used 

To bathe her in a fountain; and has shewn me 

The very spot. ‘There will I plant me close 

Among the shrubs and bushes, and so wait 

Until she come; then seize my opportunity, 

And run upon her. What can she oppose, 

The tender thing, either by force or flight, 

To one so swift and powerful? She may use 

Her sighs and tears, and all that is of force 

In beauty to move pity. I will twist 

This hand of mine in her thick locks; nor stir 

One step till Ihave drank my draught of ven- 
geance. 


These will suffice to show where the 
tranlator has been most successful. In less 
fortunate passages, we have such puerilities 
and blunders as these :— 

The time will come : 
When wilt thou grieve thou didst not mind my 
words ; 
Then wilt thou shun the fountains, for mere dread 
Of seeing thyself grown wrinkled and featureless 
{a heroic line !] 
Denying pity 
To one [to] whom nought else under heaven de- 
nies it. 
Thy hopes reward 
Will he what thou hast seen in that are beauty. 
Her luckless relics, should she be nut whole ? 
[z. e. broken to pieces by a fall.] 
Content! content! since thou will do it nut, 
Or cannot. 
Nay, thy suspicion will turn out as groundless, 
As it has done just now. Every one takes 
All possible care of his own life, believe me. 
This prosing is the sense of the line, 
Ch’ognuno a suo poter salva la vita : 


And in a subsequent scene we find 
Consolati, meschina : 
Unhappy me, take comfort! 
Io non merto pietate 
Che non la seppi usare : 
I do deserve no pity, 
For Iwas used to none. 
Non per pieta di me, ma per pietate 
Di chi cegno ne fue, 
Che m’ ajuti a cercare 
L’infelici sue membra, e a seppelirle. 
And thou, O Daphne, lock 
Thy tears up in thy heart, love, 
If they are spent for me. 
And yet for pity too, 
Not of myself, but one 
That did deserve it all. 
I pray thee let us go, oh! let us go, 
And gather up his limbs and bury them. 


This is sad silly trifling ; and we fear Mr. 
Hunt’s Amyntas will never be so celebrated 
es Tasso’s Aminta. 





And most abominable, and filthiest ter, 
That ever land or sea shuddered at bearing. 
But why in vain lament me? Every creature 
Uses the helping arms which nature gave it : 
The stag betakes himself to flight, the lion 
Ramps with his mighty paws, the foaming boar 
Turns with his tusks ; and loveliness and grace 
Are women’s weapons and her potency. 

If nature made me then fitted for deeds 

Of violence and rapine, why not I 

Use violence for my ends? 1 will do so: 

I will go force from that ungrateful one 

‘What she denies my love. A goatherd, who 








Classical Excursion from Rome to, Ar- 
pino. By Charles Kelsall. Geneva. 
1820. 8vo. pp. 254. 


Mr. Kelsall is one of the most singular 
writers, as well as odd in his fashion of 
printing and publishing, that we are ac- 
quainted with. What he wants in form, he 
makes up by ar ory eccentricity; and if we 
do not always find him thinking correctly, 
we at least often find him thinking, which is 








more than nine tenths of our modern au- 
thors do. 

The present volume, whether we refer to 
the subject, or its treatment, may welt be 
called Classical ; and as for it’s second title, 
Excursion, it also merits that name par 
excellence, for its extraordinary excursive- 
ness. The prominent feature is an enthusi- 
astic admiration of Cicero, in which we most 
cordially agree with Mr. Kelsall ; and it is 
diversified with so many-odd caprioles, with 
stories of Italian robbers, remarks on modern 
manners, episodes, and jokes, that where we 
do not admire we laugh, and whére we with- 
hold assent, we feel it ere to be very 
angry with the assertor of dogmas, some of 
them not very strictly consistent with ortho- 
doxy and received opinions. Ea. Gr. At p. 
14, he leaves us in doubt whether he be more 
a Pagan, a Mahometan, or a Christian; for he 
tells us— 

“ The religion of ancient Greece and 
Rome was far superior in this respect to the 
Catholic ; for the ancients, by deifying the 
attributes of the Deity, and the different 
modifications of his power displayed here 
on earth, referred in fact all adoration to 
him. But whatever may be the sentiments 
of the upper ranks of the Catholics, the 
middling and lower classes, when they pros- 
trate themselves before the shrines of Sant’ 
Antonio of Padua, or Santa Rosa di Viter- 
bo, think more of those individuals who have 
sprung from the Camera del Papagallo, 
than of the fountain of power, goodness, 
and truth. Go to Constantinople —You 
will see there, it is true, a people inattentive 
to good government, and to the development 
and mehoration of mind; but you will not 
see the Mufti waving his wand, and absolv- 
ing people from their sins, like the priests in 
St. Peter’s. The principal Mufti canonizes 
no saint, and orders no bones or toes to be 
kissed. Mahomet, however defective may 
be his doctrines in other respects, sends his 
followers to the temple of the Deity, and 
bids them prostrate themselves there, with- 
out asserting that he is any more than a pro- 
phet, ‘or interpreter of God’s word, a title 
which he can hardly be refused, if we consi- 
der the extraordinary effect which his Koraa 
has occasioned. We can only estimate reli- 
gions from the more or less good of which 
they are productive to man, contemplated in 
his individual and social relations. Friend- 
ship of a devoted kind is not uncommon in 
Turkey; in Rome it is certainly rare. 
testimonies of numerous travellers concur in 
stating that a low shop-keeper in Turkey 
scorns to ask even of a Christian, a greater 
sum than he would of a Turk. Most of the 
Roman shop-keepers turn foreigners to the 
best account they can. ‘The Turk will some- 
times rob by open force ; but he scorns pil- 
fering, as Common at Rome as in London 

is, and easily expiated by a kiss of 
the brazen feet of St, as. a wave of the 
magic wand from the confessional boxes, or 
a bow to the waxen virgins, surrounded by 
their flower-nots. The Turk having per- 
formed his ablutions, kneels to the Most 
High, and only suffers himself to be acquit- 
ted by the testimony of his own consciepee, 
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The Turk never tarns his temples into char- 
nel-houses, like the Roman. Whether 
noble or mechanic, he enters his mosque 
with sentiments of devotion and awe*. ‘The 
Roman on the contrary, often hs at 
several of those ceremonies, which his con- 
science will upbraid him for neglecting.” 

Nor do we quarrel seriously with the 
specimens of affectation in style, that occa- 
sionally cross us ;—*‘ a Babylonish dialect” 
is becoming quite common with our travel- 
lers ; and all that Mr. K. needs to have said 
of his lucubrations is, that they are not out of 
the fashion. And he has the general excuse 
of necessarily quoting much, and conse- 
quently being thrown as it were upon a 
patch-work of languages. The general cha- 
racter of the volume however will appear 
sufficiently from the following examples, 
which show the author to be imbued with 
classic literature, of refined understanding, 
and of very considerable originality of talent. 
The opinion of so competent.a connoisseur 
upon Canova and Thorvaldsen is worth 


ba 

**The modern Alcamenes (he says) has 
however found a puissant rival in the Dane 
Thorvaldsen, who in reliefs, is confessedly 
the first artist living: witness his Giorno, 
Notte, and Triumphs of Alewander. Nei- 
ther would it be casy to find among Cano- 
va’s productions, statues superior to his 
Dancing Girl, his Mercury, and Adonis. 
But Venus receiving the apple, and Cupid 
contemplating his dart, both from the chisel 
of this distingui 
nibus fortasse hodierne artis anteponenda. 
He will, I suspect, be found to, possess more 
nerve and invention than Canova, and to be 
but little his inferior in - It must how- 
ever be understood, that though the Grecian 
spirit has been happily canght by these great 
artists, we cannot yet discover in their works 
that high creative ideal, which we recognize 
in the Apollo, the Meleager, and the 
coon.” 

In an only stage of the excursion from 
Rome, Mr. K. visited the reputed remains of 
the Horatian Villa. His reflections here 
afford a fair example of his manner. 

‘OF all the Latin poets, Horace is cer- 
tainly the most original; and the best proof 
of this is the i ibility of imitating him 
with success. e harmonious majesty of 
wae oe senorous pomp of Lucan, the 
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———— 








ical dignity of Lucretius, 
spleen and en of Juvenal, the elegiac 
tenderness of us and Propertius, and 


the amorous fire of Ovid, have been some- 
times t by good scholars. But the 
Gre ge ee eo 
istles, , 

vitas of his Glycera,” has hitherto bél defi- 
ance to the most refined student. His.curi- 
osa felicitas escapes both and Boileau ; 
though it must be confessed that we are 
indebted to the last for a more:perfect Art 
of Poetry. 

* Quitting the Horatian villa, we regain- 
ed the via Valeria, and following the course 





* [The same argument is very applicable just 
how to our protestant cathedrals. - . 
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of the Anio to our right, proceeded by the 
via Sublacensis. to Subiaco, a place known 
in ancient geography, under the title of the 
Simbrivine ponds; and distant from Vico- 
varo about twenty miles. We presently 
crossed the Rio Freddo, which was trans- 
ported to Rome on a course of arches sixty- 
one miles in length, under the title of 4gua 
Marcia. It corresponds with the descri 
tion of it given by Frontinus: pene statim 
stagnino colore previridi, being of an eme- 
rald green: and water, when very pure, 
seems of that colour. It is thus that. the 
Spaniards have their Rio verde in a cele- 
brated romance. About a mile further to 
the left, are also the sources of the 4dqua 
Claudia, which acto! to Plinius, tra- 
yelled to the capital on a range of arches 
not less than forty-six miles in length. . We 
left Aosta to our right, the ancient Augusta, 
built on a precipitous and insulated rock, 
in the midst of the valley. ‘Five miles be- 
yond is Subiaco, which Nero made conspicu- 
ous with his villa. Sublagueum, under the 
lakes, or as we might translate it, under the 
halter, seems an appropriate residence for 
such a tyrant. Tacitus tells us that at a 
banquet given here by that abortion, the 
tables were struck and upset by a thunder- 
bolt; we should however remember.that the 
Roman historians, and especially Tacitus, 
are fond of giving effect to great occurrences 
by the intervention of the thunder of Jove: 
iscumbentis Neronis apud Simbrivina 
stagna, cui Sublaqueum nomen est, ict 
pes mensaque disjecta erat. A monk of 
the Altieri family has lately unearthed seve- 
ral apartments of the Neronian villa. The 
modern town is better built than Tivoli, and 
a lofty and spacious feudal castle commands 
it of the lower ages. ‘Hither St. Benedict 
retired, the founder of one of the most hos- 
pitable and sensible of the monastic orders ; 
and a cave is shewn. near ‘the town, where 
the saint offered up ‘his orisons. ‘Subiaco is 
interesting as having been the first place in 
Italy, where printing-presses were establish- 
ed; and oe to Tiraboschi, the works 
of Lactantius, the De Oratore of Cicero, 
were the first productions of the first Italian 
freee, established in a monastery at Subiaco. 
oy crystal is found in ‘the neighbouring 
c s 
“ We had now entered the narrow defiles 
of the Apennines, and the nidus of the Italian 


the | Aborigines, who like the autochthones of 


Greece, despised the neighbouring tribes, 
who owed their origin to colonies. Whence 
they came is matter of dispute. Cato tells 
us in a fragment, primd Italiam tenuisse 
o— gui Aborigines appellabantur ; and 
ustin-says that they were the first cultiva- 
tors of Italy. They were believed by some 
tee some sg from 7. Festus speak- 
0 m says: fwit antiguessina 
Italie. Their range habits and ‘tite are 
alluded to by Virgil in the following line : 
Gensque virilm truncis et duro robore nata ; 


and by Sallust: genus hominum este, 
sine legibus, sine impertio, rs 


solutum. Janus and Saturnus were two of 





their chiefs, who imparted to them the rudi- 
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nents of civilization ; and like the heroes of 
Greece, were subsequently deified : 


—genus indocile ac dispersum montibus altis 
Composuit, legesque dedit, 


says Virgil speaking of Saturnus. Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus is so confused in. his 
account of these Aborigines, or as some ‘have 
called them Aderrigines, that he leaves us as 
much in the dark as before. The two insur- 
mountable difficulties ameng the Italian an- 
tiquaries, are the origin of this race, and 
that of the Tuseans. It is amusing to trace 
the contradictory statements of the learned 
respecting the last. Their descent per- 
plexed the ancients, as well as moderns. 
Herodotus tells us that they came from 
Lydia; Varro, and Aristides quoted by 
Strabo, will have it that they were Pelas- 
gians ; Bochart, that they came from Ca. 
naan, or Pheenicia ; Buonaroti, from Egypt ; 
while Pelloutier, Freret, and others main- 
tain that they were of Celtic origin. It is 
probable that the Aborigines and the Tuscans 
were indigenous in the strict sense of the 
word ; placed in Italy by the immediate 
act of the Deity, like Adam ip Mesopotamia. 
** But circumstances had occurred, which 
threw a chill over the enjoyment, which we 
should have otherwise felt, in witnessing the 
actual condition of this uncouth tribe. There 
was one Dicesaris, an aboriginal com- 
pound of bigotry, activity, and cruelty; the 
Cesar Borgia of the Apennines. At the 
head of a troop of banditti as fearless as him- 
self, he had spread terror to the gates of 
Rowe, and had insulted, perhaps intimidated 
the authorities, by demanding a considerable 
ransom for an individual of note, whose 
he had secured. The papal troops 
Pad been despatched in quest of him, and a 
few days before we left Rome, they had found 
his wife and family at the village of Saint 
Prassedi, whom by a summary legal pro- 
eess, they had murdered in cold blood. 
Dicesaris in consequence, was wandering in 
the heart of the Apennines, rabid as a 
wounded lion, and breathing slaughter and 
revenge. Informed however at Subiaco, by 
the magistrate, and papal military officer, 
that he had not been heard of, or seen in 
that vicinity, we crossed the Anio, now 
reduced to a streamlet, and we saw the 
mountain beyond, unde Aniena — 
Thus between. pleasing learned gossip, and 
asomewhat odd pewter of incident and re- 
mark, we proceed onward to Arpino. = 
** On approaching the village of Anticoli, 
which I do not find oecupying the site of 
any ancient town, we saw a multitude of 
peasants and ‘herdsmen assembled on a:sort 
of rude terrace, to witness a horse-race. 
Their a ee was uncouth and pictu- 
résque in the extreme. They were 
chiefly in sheep-skins, and wore red caps. 
The better class were armed. “They re- 
iiiinded me of the Nogai ‘Tartars in the 
south of Russia. These modern Aborigines, 
with black dishevelled hair, and olive com- 
pase, who ne the air with a 
ells as we , corresponded wii 
anit tion of their aneestors, transmitted to 
us by Virgil : . 
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* Sicily, of which we 





Horrida precipué cui gens, assuetaque muito 
Venatu nemorum duris Ziquicola glebis ; 
-irmati lerram exercent, semperque recentes 
Convectare juvat predas, et vivere rapto. 

“ Not desirous of entering our palfries at 
the Anticoli races, we journeyed to Alatri, 
(Alatrium), a town that figures in the come- 
dy of the Captives of Plautus. We arriv- 
ed ‘there at dusk, after having passed 
through a country wooded by nature; like 
the noblest parks of England. Alatri is one 
of the five Saturnian cities ; there are four 
others which claim their origin from that 
unknown hero styled Saturnus. They ail 
begin with the first letter of the alphabet, 
a are as follows: Alatri, Anagni, Atina, 
Arce, and Arpino. There is something 
inexpressibly striking to the mind, on enter- 
ing a city like Alatri, the origin of which is 
lost in the impenetrable mist of ages. There 
are no cities in England, of which we have 
any authentic records, earlier than Julius 
Cesar ; there are not many in France ; we 
ean trace the origin of them all, at least as 
soon as they began to assume any comincr- 
cial importance. The same will apply to 
the Spanish cities, with the exception per- 
haps of Tartessns, the origin of which is 
involved in a qe ol There is no city in 

ve net authentic data ; 
tradition respecting the Greek colonies is 
also pretty satisfactory ; but enter any one 
of the five Saturnian, or the twelve Etrurian 


cities ; ask about what period were laid the | f 


colossal substructions, remains of which are 
in all more or less visible. ‘The person 
whom you interrogate, be he a Cluvefius, 
is mute. You might as well hope to obtain 
satisfactory information ing the oldest 
san in pe ar guy = pd which have 
always perp perplex antiqua- 
ries. All that we can conclude is; that Alatri 
is a city of the Italian Aborigines, founded at 
some remote and unknown period, probably 
by Satarnus, who after imparting some few 
of civilization among his followers, 

was venerated by them, and subsequently, 
with Janus; (whose temples were common 
in the Aperinines,) crept into Rome as the 
tutelar deities of the republic. It would be 
a os es or Saturnus could 
in the ines, to propagate 

freak ideas of social order ; for here are an 
unreasonable number of the pri , and 
pony same exitiabitis superstitio as in the ca- 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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The Protocol; or Selections from the 
Contents of a Red Bor, &c. Edited 
by Leigh Cliffe, Esq. London, 1820. 
12mo. pp. 140. 


One of the trumpery publications which 
are got up in times of ferment, without any 
recommendation to notice, except their serv- 
mg as the ats for all the Fy Ith and gar- 

Which to oating about at 
the period, is Gaaldered as a recommenda- 
tion. Without wit, without humour, with- 
out cven that poignancy of abuse which often 
obtains readers, the Protogg] is indeed a 
miserable morbid accumulation: of trash ; 





OUR NAL OF THE BELLES LETIRES 


and Leigh Cliffe, Esquire (if such Squire 
there be), ten times a duller coxcomb at 
scurrility than his namesake Leigh. 


The First Day in Heaven, A Fragment. 
London, 1820. 12mo. pp. 106. 


This slight volume is, we understand, the 
production of one of the heads of an Irish 
Institution ; and, as an ethical essay, found- 
ed on an enlarged view of natural philoso- 
phy, is highly deserving of approbation. But 
we must say, it has disappointed us—not 
from its imperfections, but from its being 
so complete a misnomer. We anticipated 
much from the title, which opened a glori- 
ous field, both for truth and imagination. 
The First Day in Heaven, however, is but 
one day added to earth. Its sentiments, 

rinciples, intelligence, are all such as we 
highly approve: it elevates the mind, and 
applies nobly to the human understanding : 
it contains many fine reflections, and some 
original thoughts—but it is not what it pur- 
ports to be; and we dislike being dashed 
tom Heaven, even to so perfect an earth 








OXLEY'sS NEW SOUTH WALES. 
(Conctutded.] 

The ry tas all we can glean of natu- 
ral history from Mr. Oxley’s imposing quarto. 
In the Lachlan— 

“* One man in less than an hour caughtei 
teen large fish, one of which was‘a curio: 
rom its immense size, and the beauty of its 
colours. Tn shape and general form it most 
resembled a cod, but was speckled over with 
brown, blue, and ts, like a leo- 
pard’s skin ; its gills and belly a clear white, 
the tail and fins a dark brown. It weighed 
entire seventy pounds,.and without the en- 
trails sixty-six pounds: it is somewhat sin- 
gular that in none of these fish is any thing 
found in the stomach, cxcept occasionally a 
shrimp or two.” _ 7" 

** A new species of fish was caught, having 
four smellers above and four under the 
mouth; the hind part of it resembled an 
eel; it had one dorsal fin, and four other 
fins, with a white belly ; it measured twen- 
ty-one inches and a half, and weighed about 
two pounds three quarters.” * | * 

“Several flocks of a new description of 

were seen for the first time; two 
were shot, and were beautiful and curious. 
Their heads were crowned with a black plume, 
their wings streaked with black, the short 
feathers of a goltlen colour edged with 
white ; the back of their necks a white flesh 
cote ie tevar fowe-cooee, and their 

: new species of cockatoo or pa- 
raglint: bei teswien Both, was also seen, 
with red socks and breasts, and’ backs. 

“The animals differing from those in 
the neighbourhood of Bathurst are but few : 
the principal is a new species of red 
roo ; asmaller species of the same, having a 
head delicately formed, called ty us the rab- 
bit-kangaroo. Two other birds besides the 
pigeon and cockatoo before-mentioned my 

e noticed: we suppose them to be 
birds gf night, being only heard at that time ; 
neithef of them was seen: one was remark- 








able for exactly imitating the calls of the 


natives, the other the short sharp bark of the 








native dog, insomuch that our dogs were 
constantly deceived by the noise.” * * 

** An imnate of an alarming description 
took up its lodging in our tent during the 
last night, probably washed out of its hole 
by the rain: a large diamond snake was dis- 
covered coiled up among the flour bags, four 
or five feet from the doctor’s bed.” 

“We killed this day one of the largest 
kangaroos we had seen in any part of New 
South Wales, being from one hundred and 
fifty to one hundred and eighty pounds 
weight. These animals live in flocks like 
sheep; and I do not exaggerate, when I 
say that some hundreds were seen in the 
vicinity of this hill; it was consequently 
named Kangaroo Hill.” 

Respecting the country we extract two or 
three of the most descriptive passages. In 
the first journey. 

* Junc 21.—Fine mild weather: at eight 
o’clock set forward on our journey. e 
farther we procceded northwesterly, the more 
convinced I am that, for all the practical 
purposes of civilized man, the interior of this 
country westward ofa certain meridan is un- 
oe de we as it is of ser ams 
an $s. th respect to water, 
‘mupioalie that any can be. retained on 
a soil as the country is composed of, and no 
water courses, for the same reason, can be 
Sra re AX Eie os 

t falls, which, judgi every 
appearance, cannot be wach” the wander- 
ing native with his little family mey find a 
precarious subsistence in the ruts with which 
the country abounds ; but even he, ‘with all 
the local knowledge which such a life must 
give him, is obliged to dig with immense la- 
bour little wells at the bottom of the hills, to 
procure and preserve a necessary of life 
which is evidently not to be obtained by any 
other method.” - " “ 

“‘ Nothing can afford a stronger contrast 
than the two rivers, Lachlan and Macquarie ; 


different in their habit, their appearence, and* 
e 


the sources from whicl: they derive their wa- 
ters, but above all differing in the country bor- 
on them ; the one constantly receiving 
taccession of water from four streams, 
and as liberally rendering fertile a great ex- 
tent of country; whilst the other, from its 
source to its termination, is constantly dif- 
fusing and extenuating the waters it a 
nally receives over low and barren deserts, 
creating only wet flats and uninhabitable mo- 
rasses, and (luring its protracted and sinuous 
course is never indebted to a a a tributary 
Stream. The contrast indeed presents a 
most remarkable phenomenon in the natural 
history of the country, and will furnish mat- 
ter in other parts of this Journal, for such 
conclusions as my observations have 


« August 22.—Among the other 

able: consequences that have resulted 

discovering the river in this second Vale of 
Tempe, may be enumerated, as not the least, 
the pot wa of fish and emus with which 
we have been supplied ; swans, and ducks, 
were also within our reach, but we had no 
shot. Very large muscles were found grow- 


kanga- | me to fori. 
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ing among the reeds along some of the 
reaches ; snany exceetled six inches in length, 
and three and a half in breadth. Traces of 
cattle.were found i various places as low as 
Hove’sRock, which are now doubtless stray- 
ing through the country.” 

Into the Macquarie fall the rivers Castle- 
reagh, Field, Sydney, &c.. and there are 
some fiue waterfalls. Its termination is 
thus mentioned— : 

“The river itself continued, as usual, from 
fifteen to twenty-five feet deep, the waters 
which were overflowing the plains being 
carried thither by a multitude of little 
streams, which had their origin in the present 
increased height of the waters above their 
usual level. The river continued undimi- 
nished, and presented too important a body 
of water to allow me to believe that those 
marshes and low grounds had any material 
effect in diffusing and absorbing it: its ul- 
timate termination, therefore, must be more 
consonant to its magnitude. Tliese reflec- 
tions on the present undiminished state of 
the rivér would, of themselves have caused 
me to pause before I hastily quitted a pur- 
suit from the issue of which so much had 
naturally been expected. For all practical 
purposes, the nature of the country preclu- 
ded ne from indulging the hope, that even 
if the river should terminate in an inland sea, 
it could be of the smallest use to the colony.” 

. * * 








“* After going about twenty miles, we lost 
the land and trees: the channel of the river, 
which lay through reeds, and was from one 
to three feet deep, ran northerly. This con- 
tinued for three or four miles tarther, when 
although there had been no previous change 
inthe breadth, depth, and rapidity of the 
stream for several miles, and I was sanguine 
in ny expectations of soon entering the long 
sought for Australian sea, it all at once elude 
our farther. pursuit by spreading on every 
point from north-west to north-east, among 
the ocean of reeds which surrounded us, 
still running with the same rapidity as before. 
There was no channel whatever among those 
reeds, and the depth varied from three to 
five feet. This astonishing change (for I 
cannot call it the termination of the river), 
of course left me no alternative but to endea- 
vour to return to some spot, on which we 
could effeet alanding before dark. I esti- 
mated that during this day we had gone 
about twenty-four miles, on nearly the same 
point of bearing as yesterday.. To assert 
positively that we were on the margin of 
the lake or sea into which this great body of 
water is discharged, might reasonably he 
deemed a conclusion which has nothing but 
conjecture for its basis; but if an opinion 
way be permitted to be-hazarded froin actual 
appearances, mine is decidedly in favour of 
our being in the immediate vicinity of an 
inland sea, or Jake, most probably a shoal 
one, and gradually filling up by immense 
depositions from the higher lands, left by 
the waters which flow into it. It is most 


Singular, that the high-lands on this conti- 

nent seem to be confined to the sea-coast, or 

fot to extend to any great distance from it.” 
The following anccdote is curious. 








“A singular instance of affection in one 
of the brute creation was this day witnessed. 
About a week ago we killed a native dog, 
and threw his body on a sinall bush: in re- 
turning past the same spot to-day, we found 
the body removed three.or four yards from 
the bush, and the female in a.dying state 
lying close beside it; she had apparently 
been there from the day the dog was killed, 
being so weakened and emaciated as to be 
unable to move on our approach. It was 
deemed mercy to despatch fer.” 

We now take leave of this work, which will 
be found to supply little more intelligence 
than we have extracted; except so much as 
may be summed up in few words. Lime 
and coal were occasivunally found ; and also, 
once, a saponaceous elay like fuller’s earth. 
The party suffered much from thirst, though 
it is stated that rain fell abundantly ; and one 
of the men was speared by a native, to obtain 
his axe, but recovered. Surveyors’ jobs are 
usually very expensive ; and Mr. Oxley’s, 
with the super-addition of the bookseller’s 
weighty pressure, renders this a work of ex- 
cessive cost, when considered with reference 
to its intrinsic worth, or to the-value of the 
information it furnishes to the general stock. 





HUBER ON ANTS. 
[Dr. Johnson's Translation, continued.} 


The fourth chapter of this interesting his- 
tory treats of the relation between [relations 
among] Ants; on which branch of their eco- 
nomy the following extract will be sufficient. 

«*The guard or sentry of the ant-hill will 
furnish us with the first proof of their so- 
cial relations. We could, without doubt, 
irritate ants on the surface of the nest, with- 
out alarming those in the interior, if they 
acted isolately, and had no means of com- 
municating their mutual impressions. Those 
who are occupied at the bottom of their 
nest, removed from the scene of danger, 
ignorant of what menaces their companions, 
could not arrive to their assistance ; but it 
appears, that they are quickly and well in- 
formed of what is passing on the exterior. 
When we attack those without, the most 
part engage in their defence with a consider- 
able degree of courage: there are always 
some, who immediately steal off and pro- 
duce alarm throughout their city; the news 
is communicated from quarter to quarter, 
and the labourers come forward in a crowd, 
with every mark of uneasiness and anger. 
What, however, is highly worthy our remark 
is that the ants, to whose charge the young 
are confided, and who inhabit the upper sto- 
ries, where the temperature is highest, 
warned also of the impending danger, al- 
ways governed by that extreme solicitude 
for their charge, which we have so often ad- 
mired, hasten to convey them to the deepest 
part of their habitation, and thus deposit 
them in a place of safety. 

“To study in detail the manner in which 
this alarm «spreads over the ant-hill, we 
must extend our observations to the indivi- 
duals of the largest species: the Herculean 
Ants, who inhabit hollow trees and who quit 
them only in the spring, to aceompany the 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


males and females, have very inuch assisted 
me in this object. 

‘* The labourers are from five to six lines 
in length ; the winged individuals are also 
erage -arge: they may ve frequent- 
y seen running about the trunk ofan. oak, 
at the entrance of their labyrinths. ~ When 
I disturbed those ants that were at the great- 
est distance from their companions, by 
either observing them too closely, er-blow- 
ing upon them lightly, Isaw them run to- 
wards the other ants, give them gentle blows 
with their heads against the corslet, com- 
municating- to them, in this way, their fear 
or anger, passing rapidly from one to the 
other in a semicircular direction, and striking 
several times successively against those who 
did not put themselves in instant motion. 
These, warned of the common danger, set 
off immediately, describing in their turn dif- 
ferent curves, and stopping to strike with 
their heads'all those they met on their pas- 
sage. In one moment the signal was gene- 
ral, all the labourers ran over the surfave of 
the tree with great agitation, those within 
receiving notice of the danger, and probably 
by the same means, came out in a crowd 
and joined this tumult. The same signal 
which produced upon the workers this effect, 
caused a different impression upon the 
males and ‘females; as soon as one of the 
labourers had informed them of their dan- 
ger, they sought an asylum, and re-entered 
precipitately the trank of the tree;—not one 
thought of quitting its temporary shelter, 
until a worker -approached anq gave them 
the signal for flight. The solicit’ BEthe 
labourers in their favour, is manifested in 
the activity they display, in giving them 
advice or intimating to them the order for 
their departure; they redouble then the 
above signals, as if conscious of their un- 
derstanding their intent less readily than the 
companions of their labours : the latter un- 
derstand them, if I may use the expression, 
at half a word.” 

The author then details several extraordi- 
nary circumstantial proofs that’ these insects 
possess some kind of language, in which to 
make themselves understood by their com- 
panions. 

The fifth chapter treats of the wars of 
ants ; and js-aligost as fine a satire on the 
biped pismiretan, as Gulliver’s Lilliputian 
annals. 

“Of all the enemies of the ant, those 
most dreaded are the ants themselves ; the 
smallest not the least, since several fasten at 
once upon the feet of the largest, drag thein 
on the ground, embarrass their movements, 
and thus prevent their escape. One would 
be astonished at the fury of these insects in 
their combats.; it would be ‘more easy to 
tear away their limbs and cut them in pieces, 
than compel them to quit their hold. It is 
nothing uncommon to see the head of an 
ant suspended to the legs or antenne of 
some worker, who bears about, in every 
place, this pledge of his victory. We also 
observe, not unfrequently, the ants drag- 
ging after them the entire body of some 
enemy they had killed some time before, 
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fastened to their feet in such a way as not to 
allow of their disengaging themselves. 
‘Supposing the ants to be of equal size, 
those farnished with a sting have an advan- 
tage over those who employ «only for their 
defence their venom and their teeth. The 
whole of those ants whose peduncle lias no 
scale, but one or two knots, are provided 
with a sting; the Red Ants, which are said 
to sting more sharply than the rest, possess 
both these sorts of arms. In general the 
ants furnished with a sting are, in our coun- 
try, some of the smallest. I know but one 
species of middle size; but it is very rare 
and only inhabits the Alps. 
“The wars entered into by ants of differ- 
ent size bear no resemblance to those in 
which ants engage who come to combat 
with an equal force. When the large attack 
the small, they appear to do it bv surprise, 
most likely to prevent the latter from fast- 
ening upon their legs ; rou | seize them in 
the upper part of the body and strangle 
them immediately between their pincers. 
But when the small ants have time to guard 
against an attack, they intimate to their 
companions the danger with which they are 
threatened, when the latter arrive in crowds 
to their assistance. I have witnessed a battle 
between the Herculean and the Sanguine 
Ants ; the Herculean Ants quitted the trunk 
of the tree in which they had established their 
abode, and arrived to the very gates of the 
dwelling of the Sanguine Ants ; the latter, onl 
half the size of their adversaries, had the | 
vantage in point of number ; they, however, 
acted on the defensive. ‘The earth,strewed with 
the dead bodies of their compatriots, bore 
witness they had suffered the greatest car- 
nage: they, therefore, took the prudent 
part of fixing their habitation elsewhere, and 
with great activity transported to a dis- 
tance cf fifiy feet from the spot, their com- 
panions, and the several objects that inte- 
tested them. Small detachments of the 
workers were posted at little distances from 
the nest, apparently placed there to cover 
the march of the recruits and to preserve the 
city itself from any sudden attack. They 
struck against each other when they met, 
and had always their mandibles separated in 
the attitude of-defiance. As soon as the Her- 
culean Ants approached their camp, the cen- 
tinels in front assailed them with fury; they 
fought at first in single combat. The San- 
guine Ant threw himself upon the Herculean 
Ant, fastened upon its head, turned its ab- 
domen against the chest of its adversary or 
gainst the lower part of its mouth, ond is 
undated it with venom. It sometimes quitted 
tS antagonist with great quickness ; more 
frequently, however, the Herculean Ant 
held between its feet its audacious enemy. 
The two champions then rolled themselves 
in the dust and struggled violently. Thead- 
Vantage was at first in favour of the largest 
ant; but its adversary was soon assisted by 
those of its own party, who collected around 
the Herculean Ant and inflicted several deep 
wounds with their teeth. -The Herculean 
Ant yielded to numbers *; it either perished 








* I retained in close captivity in the same 


the victim of its temerity, or was conducted 
a prisoner to the enemy’s cam 

“ Such are the combats between ants of 
different size ; but if we wish to behold re- 
gular armies, war m all its form, we must 
visit those forests in which the Fallow Ants 
establish their dominion over every inséct in 
their territory. We shall there see populous 
and rival cities, regular roads passing from 
the ant-hill as so many Tays from a centre, 
and frequently by an immense number of 
combatants, wars between. hordes of the 
same species, for they are naturally enemies 
and jealous of. the territory which borders 
their own capital. It is im these forests I 
have witnessed the inhabitants of two large 
ant-hills engaged in spirited combat. I can- 
not pretend to say what occasioned discord 
between these republics. They were com- 
posed of ants of the same species, alike in 
their extent and population; and were situ- 
ated about a hundred paces distance from 
each other. Tivo empires could not possess 
a greater number of combatants. 

** Let us figure to ourselves this prodigious 
crowd of insects covering the ground lyvitig 
between these two ant-hills, and occupying 
a space of two fect in breadth. Botharmies 
met at half-way from their respective habi- 
tations, and there the battle commenced. 
Thousands of ants took their station upon 
the highest ground, and fought in pairs, 
keeping firm hold of their antagonists by 
their mandibles : a considerable number were 
engaged in the attack and leading away pri- 
soners. ‘The latter made several ineffectual 
efforts to escape, as if aware that, upon their 
arrival at the camp, they would experience 
a cruel death. The scene of warfare occu- 
pied a space of about, three feet square ; a 
penetrating odour exhaled from all sides ; 
numbers of dead ants were seen covered with 





box, nearly a month, about an equal number 
of Red and Yellow Ants. It would seem that a 
general feeling of compassion for their unfortu- 
nate imprisonment hud given birth to a suspen- 
sion of hostilities, and that rankling animosity 
had been exchanged for good will and social 
order. During this period | seldom witnessed 
any affroy on the exterior of the nest, and on 
breaking it up, the interior gave me no room to 
suppose it had been the scene of much conten- 
tion; but scarcely were they liberated, scarcely 
did they feel the fresh breeze passing over them, 
than their animosity rekindled, and the field of 
their liberty became the theatre of sanguinary 
combat. For a few moments each party seemed 
engaged in discavering a place of retreat, and it 
was only on returning to the ruins of their origi- 
nal prison, te bring off the rest of their compa- 
nions, that they encountered and waged war 
upon eachother. What was as singular as un- 
expected, they fought in pairs, in no one in- 
stance ex masse ; indegd, it only twice happened, 
although the ground was strewed with comba- 
tants, that a third came to the aid of its compa- 
nion, and even then, asif conscious cf the un- 
equal contest, one immediately retired. It was 
inconceivable with what desperate fury, and 
with what determined obstinacy they fastened 
upon each other. With their mandibles alone 
they often succeeded in effecting a complete se- 
paration of the body of their antagonist, of which 
_ _— exhibited thany proofs when I revisit- 
ed it.—T. 
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venom. ‘Those ants composing groups and 
chains, took hold of each other’s legs and 


pincers, and dragged their antagonists on the 
ground. These groups formed successively. 
The fight usually commenced between two 
ants, who seized each other by the mandi- 
bles, and raised themselves upon their hind- 
legs, to allow of their bringing their abdo- 
men forward, and spurting the venom upom 
their adversary. They were frequently so 
closely wedged together that they fell upon 
their sides, and fought a long time in that 
situation, in the dust; they shortly after 
raised themselves, when each began dragging 
its adversary; but when their force was: 
equal, the wrestlers remained immoveable,. 
and fixed each other to the ground, until # 
third came to deeide the contest. It more 
commonly happened that both ants received 
assistance at the same time, when the whole 
four, keeping firm hold of a foot or antenna, 
made ineffectual attempts to gain the battle. 
Some ants joined the latter, and these were, 
in their turn, seized by new arrivals. It was 
in this way they formed chains of six, eight, 
or ten ants, all firmly locked together ; the 
equilibrium was only broken when severat 
warriors, from the same republic, advanced 
at the saine time, who compelled those that 
were enchained to let go their hold, when 
the single combats again took place. On the 
approach of night each party returned gra- 
dually to the city, which served it for an assy- 
lum. The ants, which were either killed or 
led away in captivity, not being replaced 
by others, the number of combatants dimi- 
nished, until their force was exhausted. 

‘*« The ants returned to the field of battle 
before dawn. The groups again formed ; 
the carnage recommenced with greater fury 
than on the preceding evening, and the scene 
of combat occupied a space of six feet in 
length, by two in breadth. Success was for 
a long time doubtful; about mid-day the 
contending armies had removed to the dis- 
tance of a dozen feet from one of their cities, 
whence I conclude some ground had been 
gained. The ants fought so desperately, 
that nothing could withdraw them from their 
enterprize ; they did not even pereeive my 
presence, and although I remained close to 
the army, none of them climbed upon wy 
legs ; they seemed absorbed in one object, 
that of finding an enemy to contend with.” 

[Zo be eantinued.} 
— 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


INSANITY. 
* DR. ESQUIROL,ON MADHOUSES IN FRANCE- 


From all these lamentable arrangements it 
results, that the insane are very badly off, in 
all respects, as the following details prove :— 

“ Ist. Their apartments are by no means 
disposed in a manner properly adapted to 
their use :. almost every where, except in the 
Salpétritre and the Bicétre, the buildings oc- 
cupiéd by the insane are the most retired, 
the ‘oldest, the dampest, and consequently 
the. most unwholsome ; the buildings lately 


* Concluded from the L. G. of 17th June, p 
391. 
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erected in the de Mendicit¢, or else- 
a i en is in some, for 
example, the court- which separates 
building from the wall that surrounds it, is 
not a toise in breadth. 

‘* 2d. The habitations, the cells, dungeons, 
cages, &c. are ; without air, with- 
out light, damp, confined, paved like the 
streets, often lower than the surface of the 
ground, and sometimes in the vaults (Sou- 
terrains) ; these apartments haye pony 
no opening but the door, and a little square 
hole to it; sometimes there is 
no but the door. The air does 
not circulate in them, and n you enter, 
you are suffocated with the infectious odour 
which they exhale. There are cells 
which resemble cages ; others are of wood, 
exposed to all the inclemencies of the weather. 
In my work upon these madhouses, I intend 
to give a description of these habitations ; 
they seeth all to have been constructed to 
degrade man, and deprive him of the first 
— necessaty to the preservation of 
“3d. Often there are no beds; thus 
wretches tormented by the want of sleep, 
heve sometimes only the paved floor to rest 


their limbs ; and instead of a mattrass, pil-; 


low, and quilt, nothing but straw. 

“* 4th. Alinost every where the poor luna- 
tics, and sometimes even those who pay for 
their board, are either naked or covered with 
rags; to them are given the tattered gar- 
ments of the poor, of the infirm, and the 
prisoners, who live in she same establish- 
ment with them. They are good enough, it 
is said, for lunatics. Sometimes they are 
destitute of straw, or it is not changed as 
often as it ought to be. I have seen an un- 
happy oo berry and without straw, 

ying upon t oor: expressing m 
pm ste ayer abe fp 
answered, that, he was allowed only a truss 
of straw once a fortnight, for each individual. 
I observed to this barbarian, that the dog 
which guarded the gate of the lunatics had a 
more wholesome lodging, and that he had 
fresh straw in abundance: this remark pro- 
cured me a smile of contempt—and I was 
in one of the greatest cities in France. 

“* Sth. The regimen, the food, far from 
being suitable to the nature of these maladies, 
are injurious to them; when any thing is 
given 


animals which haye served to make the soup 
and broth for the of the hospital. In 
the quartiers de force, in the prisons, the 


lunatics have only bread and water, when 


papier aor cpu ve it them. How is 
it ? generally once a day. Ina 

as to the 
prisone 


mented by costiveness ! 
“ 6th. They have not room in any house 





to take tlie exercise which is so necessary to 
them. Sometimes there is only one court- 


the | yard for all the lunatics of the same sex, 


and the raving mad are always shut up: or 
chains are hung to the walls which surround 
the court, and these victims of inhumanity 
are fastened to them, in order to make them 
take the air, as their keepers say, quietly. 

“« 7th. The lunatics are not waited upon at 
all, or very indifferently ; they have | 
any where servants to attend them, 
when they have, their number is insufficient ; 
sometimes they are given up to harsh, bar- 
barous, er ignorant keepers. This neglect 
is the more deplorable, as these unfortunate 
people have not sense enough to demand the 
care which humanity every where gives to 
the sick. Are they attended? what attend- 
ance is it, great God! What can be required 
of a keeper who has thirty, fifty, even sixty 
individuals under his care? What sentiments 
of benevolence can these rude men have, 
who see in the insane only mischievous, 
dangerous, and hurtful beings? They are 
acquainted with no means to guide, to re- 
strain, to calm them, bufabuse, menaces, 
terror, blows, and chains. 

** 8th. Chains are used every where ; first, 
because the buildings are ill arranged ; se- 
condly, because the servants are not sufli- 
ciently numerous ; thirdly, because no other 
means are known ; fourthly, because the use 
of the strait waistcoat is more expensive, I 
have sent strait waistcoats as patterns to se- 
veral towns ; out of economy they are not 
used, It is certain that chains cost less. to keep 
them in repair; it was for this reason Dr. 
Monro said they were preferable for the 
poor.* The improper use of chains is revolt- 
ing. They use iron collars, iron girdles, 
manacles for the hands and feet. In one of 
the greatest cities, which I should be afraid to 
name, the raving mad are fastened to an iron 
collar, fixed to a chain a foot and a half 
long, which is screwed.to the middle of the 
floor, and I was assured that this was the 





* Insinuation as to motives and principles 
of action is always more dangerous than an 
open attack : the onc is the weapon of  assassi- 
nation, and to be dreaded as such ; the other 
brings us at once into contact with our enemy, 
which leads to decisive ition ; an event 


> 
and the well-disposed. Dr. Munro does not 
appear to us to recommend handcuffs for the use 
of the poor, on any other principle than that of 
Goats inchllity-40 athe 0. gave tuainens mode of 
coercion by living force. Wetherefore may be in- 
duced to extract from his evidence-on this point, 
in order that the statement.of Esquirol may be 
contrasted with the opiniens of Dr. Munro ; end 
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surest means to cali the paroxysmns of rage. 
At Toulouse, in an apartment which is next 
to the roof, containing about twenty beds, 
they have suspended to the walls, and over 
each bed, a chain, which is fastened toa 

irdle of iron; the lunatics, when they get 
into their beds, shake these chains, by which 
they are to be loaded during the night. Jn 
some houses leather straps are distributed to 
the attendants. The bunch of keys is an in- 
strument of correction. Good regulations 
would abolish the use of chains every where, 
as it has long been in the establishment of 
Paris. These establishments give to the 
civilized world the example of two thousand 
lunatics, of every age, sex, condition, and 
character, directed, governed, and attended, 
— — vd chains. 

* Oth. ysicians have in vain remon- 
strated in all the cities ; but being destitute, 
of what is most necessary for beneficial at- 
tendance, they are discouraged, and do not 
visit the lunatics, but in cases of very serious 
illness: they are very rarely made patients 
with a view of curing them of their madness. 
There are some houses where the servants 
poets shower-baths, solitary confinement, 

e. At Toulouse, from time immemorial, the 
physicians of the Hotel Dieu visited every 
month the poor ofthe general hospital ; they 
never went to the guartier de force, where 
the maniacs were chained. 

‘* 10th. The directors, deceived by fatal pre- 
judices, hardly ever inspect them : many think 
they have well performed their duty when 
they have had some provisions distributed 
among them, and when they have put those 
wretches whom they suppose incurable, out 
of a condition to injure society. 

“* Their fate cannot then be ameliorated as 
long as they remain in the hospitals, depdis 
de meniicité, or in the prisons.” 

Dr. Esquirel examines in what manner it 
would be the most pr to dispose of the 
insane ; and comes to the conclusion, that it 
would be advisable to found a sufficient 
number of | establishments, which he 
prefers to s ones, because, as he ob- 
serves, it would be more easy to divide the 
patients into classes, each of which requires 
a different mode of treatment ; whereas, in 
a small establishment, there would be almost 
as many subdivisions as patients. The ex- 
pence of small establishments would be 
much greater in proportion, and it would 
hardly be possible to a sufficient number 
of. professional men acquainted with this 
disease in all its various forms. These great 
establishments would likewise afford much 
better opportunities for the study of this de- 
plorable malady.* 


bd sak ay aig ara wg Beye rd 

forgetting the princi had previ 
i down. We contend, on the basis of ex- 

ience, that no institution for the relief of the 
[eoane should ‘be erected on = large ovale. What 
we mean is this ; that a great mass of mental 
disease, with their varied and necessary attend- 
ants, should never be assembled under the same 
roof. In the eer yen rer euiaen. 
where numbers are aggregated,there ought inva. 
riably to be distinct medical chiefs, with an ade- 
quate number of medical and surgical assistants ; 
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Dr. Esquirol says that the plan of a lu- 
vatic asylum, must not be left to an archi- 





and there should also be distinct buildings for 
the professional labours of such chiefs ; and thus 
wouid emulation be promoted among the supe- 
riors, Which would extend to the subordinates of 
all characters, and from which the utmost be- 
nefits to the insane ina professional anda humane 
point of view, might be with certainty calculated 
on. We are of opinion, thatif in place of Beth- 
lem, there had been erected four hospitals of 
smaller dimensions, aud skilfully subdivided, 
for the reception of the insane, and these 
founded in various convénient spots around 
the metropolis, the utmost benefit by the com- 
parison of results to the camse of humanity, 
aud the interests of the public in‘a pecuniary 
way, would have been the consequence. Such 
arrangments, although more expensive in their 
origin, and in their management, would yct, 
by their effects. have proved by far the most 
economical, by increasing the number cured, 
and by establishing their comfort on a more un- 
erring basis, during this interesting and pain- 
ful exhibition of human infirmity. Let us sup- 
pose two physicians, equal in point of experience 
and talent, of equal diligencefand humanity, en- 
gaged in the treatment of insanity, and that the 
one has a succession of cases which he visits daily, 
and that they are never a:lowed to exceed a do- 
zea, or half that nnmber ; while the other has 
the charge of 50, 100, 150, or200 patients,whom 
he visits onee or twice a week. Can there ex- 
ist a doubt who will be the most successful prac- 
titioner? The former would be able to devote a 
minute attention to the characters of the dozen 
placed under his care, to their diet, to their 
dress, to their exercise; and the capacities of 
their mind would also engage his attention, and 
of course lead to meuns proper for its employ- 
ment. The-conduct and moral habits of attend- 
ents, would be here anxiously examined ; in short, 
with such restricted duties, it would be incum- 
bent on the physician so circumstanced, to see 
that every measnre, however minute or humble, 
that contributed to their recovery, should ‘be 
carried into effect. This physician would be 
possessed of the power of applying general prin- 
ciples, under the guidance of a minute atten- 
tion to particulars ; while the latter would be 
compelled to act almost solely through general 
principles, without particular attention to indi- 
vidual eases ; and which.individual attention is 
#8 necessary to ensure success in the treatment 
of this and every other disease, as the study of 
— , sary is essential to success in the 
}easing -science of portrait painting, which 
when delicately managed, not only delineates 
the features, but unfolds the soul. Let us suppose 
a physician employed twelve hours out of the 
twenty-four in prescribing for this disease, and 
- he devotes [4 elawieet each case, which 
Lun average, will be little enough ; it becomes 
evident that he can only get cer ais in an hour, 
and cousequently only seventy-two, in twelve 
ours, on the supposition of hig continuing twelve 
te in constant action, which is an effort to 
continued, beyond the faculties of the mind, 
above the powers of the body. “In the treatment 
ef insanity, that kind of economy which shall 
dace too many patients underthe eare of one 
physician is ‘as unfriendly to their recovery-as 
te want of capital in the:cultivation of the soil 
must be hostile to y reproduction. 
There is an extent of bodily labour to which 
: Rature is inadequate; and this ‘prin- 
cple will apply with increased force to the 
mid ; and it therefore becomes Governors of 


tect; and, * instructed tem years expe- 
rience in his own establishment, as well as 
by his reading, his travels, and his researches, 
he gives the result of his reflections, in the 
plan which he judges the best adapted to the 


purpose.” 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Meteorology.—The Marquis de la Place has 
relinquished the hypothesis of the lunar origin 
of meteoric stones ; indeed it never was ten- 
able. A friend of ours, who witnessed the- 
fall of an aerolite in a brook, within 200 
yards of him, during a dreadful storm, dam- 
med out the water and dug for it a few days 
after. He was unsuccessful in his first exca- 
vation ; but in‘his second attempt found the 
thunderbolt at about one foot and a half 
from the surface. Being rather of curious 
than of scientific habits, he lost this fine op- 
portunity for experiment: but he describes 
the stone as spherical, and about four inches 
in diameter. Jt was exceedingly heavy, and 
seemed to be a dark fusion of iron and nickel. 
Broken with a hammer, there was discover- 
ed in the centre a cavity, three-fourths of an 
inch in diameter, filled. with a black 
powder strongly compressed. The sinell 
was highly sulphurous. It is evident that 
such a production as this belonged to the 
chemistry of the air, and electricity. 

Pyrolignous Acid.—Curing Provisions. — 
The property of preserving meat and other 
animal substances from putrefaetion by this 
acid, the product | i ffom wood, 
was originally stated in the Literary Gazette, 
about tedkee months ago. A Mr. W. 
Ramsay has since tried a series of gxperi- 
ments with the view to further investigating 
the subject, and rendering the acid useful in 
domestic and naval economy. These fully 
confirm the utility of the discovery for the 
curing of provisions. Herrings immersed for 
three hours in distilled Pyrolignous acid of the 
specific gravity of 1.012, were considerably 
softened, but remained in perfect preserva- 
tion for half a year; the only disagreeable 
quality attached to them being an empyreu- 
matic sutell and taste. Merely dipping the 
fish in a pickle of this strength appears to be 
sufficient for their cure, and they are then 
free from empyreuma. Haddocks slightly 
sprinkled with.salt, and is dipped in 
the acid, were finely preserved ; if allowed to 
remain too long in the latter, the snuseular fi- 
bre became decomposed, and the smell and 


Hospitals to see that no task is imposed that can 
offer an apology for neglecting it. Physicians of 
such hospitals, where,we contend, daily attendance 
is 7 for the welfare of their inhabitants, 
should be paid, and their attention more 
pointedly direeted. to the duties of such institu- 
tions : this would prove economy combined with 
humanity ; and until this be done, acither the 
insane, nor the diseased in any form, will derive 
the fullest benefit from the powers of a 

* This opinion is most correct. Great mis- 
chief must ever arise from allowing the ercction 
of a building of this nature, under the exclusive 
judgment of an jrect ;-and of these evils, 








Bethlem affords some striking examples,—Ed, 
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taste were unpleasant, as in the herring first 
mentioned. Herrings, with salt and acid 
slightly combined, were equal to the finest 
red herrings, and shining and fresh in their 
colour as when taken from the sea. 

Beef dipped in the acid (sp. gr. 1.012) for 
one minute, in July, 1819, was, on the 4th 
March, 1820, as tree from taint «3 on the 
day when the experiment was a Beef 
dipped in pure vinegar (sp. gr- 1.009) at the 
aan time, was free rie lies on the 18th 
November, and being broiled, had a -pleasant 
sub-acid taste. It is thus evident that vine- 
gar also possesses, to a certain a 
similar anti-septic quality with pyrolignous 
acid, (See Ed. Ph. Jour. V.) 

These experiments corroborate our epi- 
nion, that this pyrolignous acid may become 
ewinently useful in the preservation of ani- 
mal substances ; and we again recommend 
it to our chemical friends for observation. 

. Philology.—Mr. Jacks, librarian te the 
Royal Library at Bamberg, has discovered 
there a manuscript of the Roman history of 
Eutropius, which was probably brought 
from Rome by the Emperor Henry, the 
founder of the Bishopric of Bamberg. The 
MS. is more complete than any of the best 
editions hitherto published of this author, and 
very likely to correct a number of false 
readings. Professor Goeller, of Cologne, 
had previously discovered in the Royal Li- 
brary a MS. of Livy. 
atiquities.—Mr. F. C. Gau, of Cologne, 
who is well known as a learned architect and 
antiquarian, has just arrived at Reme, on his 
return from a long and perilous journey 
through parts of Asia and Africa. He is oo 
ring to publish in that city the result of 
1is researches, which will form a very va- 
luable work, highly interesting to histe- 
rians and archeologists. Baron Niebuhr, 
Prussian ambassador at Rome, in a letter to 
a‘friend, says, ‘* Mr. Gau, who is returned 
from his tour to:Palestine, Egypt, and Nu- 
bia, to the second Cataract, hus brought with 
him a treasure of the most remarkable re- 
mains of antiquity, whieh had hitherto beea 
either not designed at all, or ina very imper- 
fect manner. This is an ample compensation 
for the fatigues and rs of his journey. 
He is the first German who has accom- 
plished this enterprise ; and the honour of 
Germany, as well as that of the ingenious 
artist, is interested in the speedy publication 
of the fruits of his undertaking.” 

Among other drawings, Mr. Gau has the 
views of twenty temples, never before de-~ 
signed. He has brought with him many cu~ 
riosities, one of which isthe mummy of a 


cat. 

Red Snow.—The fungi, ‘now generally 
held to be the cause of the redness, in the 
specimens of arctic and Swiss snows, have 
been found by Mr. T. Bauer to vegetate 
when placed in fresh snow. They also vege- 
tate in water ; but there the produce is green 
instead of red. 
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OXFORD, Jury 8. 
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Marsh, Scholars of St. John’s College, were 
admitted Fellows of that Society. 


Yesterday the following degrees were 
conferred :— ° 

Master or Arts.—Rev. W. Williams, 
All Souls’ College. 


Bacuetors or Arts.—J. Wallis, Exe- 
ter College; Joseph Harling, and H. Ayling, 
Magdalen Hall. 

CAMBRIDGE, Juty 7. 

The Rev. C. J. Blomfield, of ‘Trinity Col- 
lege, was on Saturday created D.D. by royal 
mandate. On Monday Henry W. Hyde, of 
Emm. col. was admitted B. C.L.; and J. 
Spurgin, of Caius coll. Bachelor in Physic. 

esterday, the Rev. W. Palgrave Manclarke, 
of Jesus college, was admitted M. A. ; and 
M. Prendergast, of Pembroke Hall, B. C. L. 
8. Pope, Esq. B. A. of Emm. coll. was last 
week elected a Fellow of that society. C. 
Smith, Esq. B. A. of St. Peter’s coll. was 
on Saturday last elected a foundation Fellow 
of that society. On Tuesday last (being 
Commencement Day) the following Doctors 
and Masters of Arts were created : 

Docror 1n Divinity.—The Rev. J. In- 
man, the Rev. T. Causton, the Rev. R. Ro- 
berts, of St. John’s college ; the Rev. Holt 
Okes, of C. C. coll. 

Doctor ww Civi. Law.—G. Matcham, 
of St. John's college. 

Docrors in Paysic.— F. Thackery, Esq. 
of Emmanuel coll. ; J. Walker, Esq. and 
J. Warburton, Esq. of Caius college. 

Masters or Arts.—G. Elwes Corrie ; 
J. A. Bateman, Catherine Hall; Beaupre P. 
Bell; Owen Davys; T. Wilkinson; T. B. 
Proctor; D. B. Wells; G. J. Wyatt, Christ 
coll.; R. Dawes, Dowing coll.; R. Whit- 
combe; J. Cooper; J. Guthrie ; C. Town- 
ley; W. Hildyard ; D. Hopkins ; R. Butler ; 
G. P. Buxton ; J. Daintry; T. Polhill; E. 
J. Gambier ; G. T. Andrews ; R. B. Brock- 
lehank ; T. G. Hickman; E. Rice ; H. J. 
Rose ; E. Harden; D. Nantes; T. Starr; 
T. H. Hope; C. J. Heathcote; J. Brand; 
A. B. Wrightson, Trin coll. ; Temple Che- 
vallier ; H. Blunt ; Onley Harvey; T. Jee; 
J. T. Wharton ; R. Gibson ; H. Sim, Pembr. 
Hall ; C.R. Francis; E. Rust; T. ‘T. Pattin- 
son; T. Methwold, Caius coll. ; J. Hatch- 
ard ; W.C. Kendall ; E. Vale ; T. Steele, Mag- 
dalene coll. (incorp. Dublin) ; R. Water- 
field; Mark Cantis; H. J. Oakes; W. H. 
W. Gery; R. Chester; J. Carnegie; J. 
Rawes; J. Burroughes, Emmanuel coll. ; 
H. \H. Hughes; E. C. Kemp; J. F. Ro- 
berts; N. Fiott; J. T. Austin; E. Ramsden ; 
G. T. Rudd; R. K. Holder; J. Jones; J. 
H. Dent; L. B. Foster; L. Ripley; T. R. 
Brown; R.S. Hurst; G. Jenyns; A. .Ut- 
terson; S. Martin; A. E. Douce; S. Tit- 
low ; E. Smirke; P. W. Yorke ; E. Pen- 
ryhn; T. Schreiber ; J.T. Waddington ; O. 
Grimston ; H. Fardell; H. Luxmore; T. 
Margetts ; J. Denne ; E. Oldfield, St John’s 
coll. ; N. Every ; H. Kirby ; T.'T. Upwood; 
C. Paroissien; W. F. Protheroc, Clare Hall ; 
S. Brereton; W. Davidson; R. Gell; R. 
Davis ; J. Bartlett; H. Barham; A. Burn ; 
G. L. Yate, Queen’s coll. ; N. Cotton; D. 
Williams, Jesus coll.; W. Bond, Corpus 
Christi coll. ; R. Clifton ; E. T. Whinfield, 
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St. Peter’s coll.; N. J. Temple; E. Wade, 
Sydney Sussex coll.; G. B. Green; G. F. 
Nicholas, King’s coll. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
[By Correspondenis.] 
STANZAS, 
Written near la Croix de la Flegere, in the Vule 
of Chamouni.* 
1. 
"Tis night, and silence with unmoving wings 
Broods o’er the sleeping waters ;—not a sound 
Breaks its most breathless hush ;—the sweet 
moon flin: 
Her pallid lustre on the bills around, 
‘Turning the snows and ices that have crowned— 
Since chaos reigned—each vast and searchless 
height, 
To beryl, pearl, and silver; whilst, profound, 
In the still waveless lake reflected bright, 
And girt with arrowy rays, rests her full orb of 
light. 
2. 
Th’ eternal mountains momently are peering 
Thro’ the blue clouds that mantle them ;—on 
high, 
Their glittering crests majestically rearing, 
More like to children of the infinite sky 
Than of the dedal earth ;—triumphantly, 
Prince of the whirlwind—monarch of the scene— 
Mightiest where all are mighty ;—from the eye 
Of mortal man half hidden by the screen 
Of mist that moats his base, from Arve’s dark, 
deep ravine,— 
é 3. 
Stands the magnificent Montblanc !—his brow, 
Scarred by ten thousand thunders; most sublime, 
Even as tho’ risen from the world below 
To watch the progress of decay ;—by clime, 
Storm—blight—fire—earthquake, injured not— 
like Time, 
Stern chronicler of centuries gone by, 
Doomed by an awful fiat still toclimb, 

Swell and increase with years incessantly + 
Then yield at length to thee most dread eternity ! 
4. 

Hark! there are sounds of tumult and commo- 
tion 
Hurtling in murmurs on the distant air, 
Like the wild music of a wind-lashed ocean : — 
They hey gather now :—yon valley fair 
Still sleepsin moonbright loveliness,—but there, 
Methinks, a form of horror I behold, , 
With giant stride descending !—’tis Despair 
Riding the rushing avalanche ; now rolled 
From its tall cliff—by whom ? what mortal 
may unfold ! 
5. 
Perchance a gale from fervid Italy 
Disturbed the air-hung thunderer ; or the tone 
Breathed from some hunter’s horn;--or it may be, 
The echoes of the mountain cataract, thrown 
Amid its voiceful snows, have thus called down 
The overwhelming ruin on the vale : 
Howbeit a mystery to man unknown, 


* La Croix de la Flegere is an elevated point on 
the mountain of that name, and commands the 
finest possible view of Montblanc, and of la Mer 
de Glace, with the exception perhaps of Mount 
Breven, which is much more el 

+ The glaciers, according to Saussure, aug- 
ment continually, 
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"Twas but some heaven-sent power that did pre- 


vau, 

For an inscrutable end its slumbers to assail. 
6. 

Madly it bursts along—even as a river 
That gathers strength in its most fierce career - 
The black and lofty pines a moment quiver 
Before its breath,—but as it draws more Near 
Crash—and are seen no more! Fleet-footed fear 
Pale as that whiterobed minister of wrath ; 
In silent wilderment her face doth rear, 7 
But having gazed upon its blight and scathe, 
Flies, with the swift Chamois, from its death- 

dooming path ! 

A. A. W. 





BALLIDEHOB: A POEM. 
3. 
How glorious is this morning! the bright sun 
Has just o'ertopped the dewclad mountain 


side, 
And it is beautiful to look upon 
The pile of cloud his orient beams have dyed 
In fringes rich and deep-inlaid, which run 
Far as the eye can reach; while from the tide 
Fragrant and cooling, ocean breezes come, 
Murmuring in concert with the wave’s hoarse 
hum. 
2. 
Hum: that ’s a good beginning for my song, 
As good as Beppo or as Whistlecraft ; 
I trust that I have taken quite as strong 
And deep potations—quite as full a draught 
Of Hippocréne’s waters, where so long 
Poets and bards of every clime have quaffed; 
Where still in crowds the tribes Parnassian jos- 


tle 
As Frere or Byron, Cornwall or Will. Wastle. 
3 


The four great masters of the rima’ ottava, 
Whom I regard with very great respect ; 

I hope you'll not imagine that I have a 
Contempt, an undervaluing, a neglect 

Of their superior names, if I should crave a 
Like share of rhyming tact with those select 

Princes of this Italian kind of strain— 

But bards, and even rhymesters, will be vain. 


4. 


I wrote the first verse on this fine calm day, 
Standing and musing on this lovely shore, 
Where, ’gainst the coast of a romantic bay, 
Th’ Atlantic waves dash in perpetual roar ; 
Close by my side the little village lay, 
Nestling near rocks whence eagles love to soar; 
To give its name in verse will be a job— 
(But here I go to try)—Ballidehob. 
5 


I to this place some days ago came down, 
Partly to lounge, partly to ’scape a duel, 
A practice which I don’t admire, I own, 

As being somewhat dangerous and cruel ; 
What though the swaggerers I have left in towr 
May hint I have not in my heart the fuel __ 
Which Valour kindles ;—they may say their 


best— 
*Tis better than a ball thro’ back or breast. 
6 


Here I am wandering by the sweet sea-side, 
Looking upon old Ocean’s varying face ; 
Or cleaving with stout arm the glassy tide ; 
Or o’er the mountains joining in the chace ; 
Or lolling, wearied with the lengthened ride. 
Plunged in some lounger's gasy soft embrac, 
At six I rise, at ten I go to bed, j E 
Having first penned some verses to friend Ned 
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And now, as on the freshening grass I lay, 
Just as oblivious as a dandy lord, 
Forgetful of the duel, or the fray, 
The opprobrious name, the pistol, or the 
sword, 
Finding that I had versified away, 
Not thinking I composed a single word, 
Says I, I'll send my verses light and airy, 
To the Gazette surnamed the Literary. 
J like that journal well. But then perchance, 
Lines without title, meaning, or connection, 
May not delight the editorial glance 
Of him, whose name there is no need to men- 
tion ; 
True: but they can as high a claim advance 
On meaning’s score, as some of more preten- 
sion. : 
Then for a name—Pshaw! give it for a name, 
Ballidehob*—the place from whence it came. 





PARODY. 


*Tis the last glass of Claret, 
Left sparkling alone, 

All its rosy companions 
Are clean’d out and gone. 

No wine of her kindred, 
No Red Port is nigh, 

To reflect back her blushes. 
And gladden my eye. 


I'll not leave thee, thou lone one, 
This desert to crown : 
As the bowls are all empty, 
Thou too shalt float down. 
Thus kindly I drink up 
Each drop of pure red, 
And fling the bright goblet 
Clean over my head. 


So soon may dame Fortune 
Fling me o’er her head, 

When [ quit brimming glasses, 
And bundle to bed. 

When Champaigne is exhausted, 
And Burgundy’s gone, 

Who would leave even Claret, 
To perish alone. 





Concluding lines of ‘* Waterluo’’—the poem which 
obtained the Chuncellor’s Medal at the Cumbridge 
Commencement 1820. By George Erving Scott, 
Trin. Hall, 

To distant skies that hurricane has rolled. 

But oh! the wreck it left! Could tongue unfold 

The matchless horrors of those cumbered plains, 

’Twould chill the’current in a warrior’s veins. 

And yet, that field’of anguish, brief.as keen, ~ 

Was but the centre of the one wide scene 

Of human misery. Oh! who shall say 

How many wounded spirits, far away, 

Are left to groan thro’ long, chill bitter years, 

Beneath the woe that nothing earthly cheers ? 

Shall Glory be the widowed bride’s relief ? 

She feels it but a mockery of grief. 

Shall Glory dry the childless mother's tears? 

Harsh grate the notes of Fame upon her ears ! 

Thine are no Spartan matrons, favoured isle ! 

—_ as fair! The sunshine of their smile, 
here the proud victor loves to bask, is set. 

With sorrow’s dew the loveliest cheeks are wet. 

Throughout the land is gone a mourning voice ; 


* A vill 





age on the southern coast of the 


county of Cork, most romantically situated. 
The surrounding country is very beautiful, and 
abounding in mineral productions. 

anines are worked there by Colonel Hall. 


Several 
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And broken are the hearts that should rejoice. 
Dimly as yet the Crown of Victory shines ; 
Where cypress with the blood-stained laurel 


twines. 
But there shall Time the brightest verdure 5 
breathe, 
And pluck the gloomy foliage from her wreath. 
Then proudly shall Posterity retrace, 
First in the deathless honors of their race, 
That giant fight: which crushed Napoleon’s 
power, 
And saved the world. Far distant is the hour, 
Unheard of, yet, the deed our sons must cio, 
That shall eclipse thy glory, Waterloo! 
Cambridge Chron. 





Verse from ** Alis and Alexis.” 


En lui toute fleur de jeunesse 
Apparoissoit ; 

Mais longue barbe, air de tristesse, 
La ternissoit : 

Si de jeunesse on doit attendre 

au coloris, 

Paleur, qui marque une ame tendre, 

A bien son prix. 


ATTEMPTED. 


In him each flower of manly grace, 
Each youthful charm appeared ; 

Though tarnished bya sorrowing face, 
And by a length of beard. 

If we expect that youth impart 
Colours of lovely hue, 

Paleness, that marks the feeling heart, 
Has its attractions too. 








was 


THE DRAMA. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

Woman's Will, a Riddle —A three-act 
operg, under this title, from the pen of Mr. 
E. T. Swift, was produced, on Thursday, 
at the ancient Lyceum. With the blemish 
of heing a full hour too long, it is otherwise 
a pleasing and amusing drama. Not looking 
for perfect plot or nature in such pieces, we 
freely grant the author the liberty he has 
taken, of founding his play on an utter im- 
probability, and carrying it on by means of 
circumstances, to find reasons for which 
would puzzle better guessers than his hero. 
A certain duchess of Mantua, or Mantua 
duchess, is at the head of this musical world; 
(mea Mantua Cremona fecit, quoth Mr. 
Davy, the composer) and she takes it into 
her head to order the head of one Casa- 
rio to be cut off, unless he solves the riddle 
of—what is a Woman’s Will? He disliking 
this proposed Czesarean operation, runs away, 
and the princess, old Mantua’s daughter, 
being in love with him, runs after him. 
Withheld for some cause or other, from 
telling him the solution of the question, she 
assumes various disguises, and tries fo hint 
him up to it. She tells him that idleness, 
money, &c. are the responses; but he de- 
clines risking his caput on these answers. 
At length she assumes the aspect of an ugly 
old woman; and discloses the real secret, on 
condition that Cesario will do whatever she 
asks. He of course beats the sphynx mo- 
ther, and is about to marry his dear princess, 
when the ugly old lady claims his hand in 





wediock. Honour rules him, and after some 


ene on 


wicca a hI I 8 8 RA BR tk tm 
theatrical distress, she drops her mask, and 
their union crowns the whole. 

Harley has a very whimsical character of 
gastronomical humour; a number of the 
jests and allusions in: which to the noble 
science of eating, produce much laughter: 
There is also a very fair Polonius, of a minor 
court, a tolerable politician. These, with 
Miss Kelly (the Princess), conspire suffici- 
ently against the mind of the audience, to 
ensure a favourable reception for the opera ; 
which, being shortened, will, we think, be 
long relished. The comic songs are very far 
from being dull, as the generality of modern 
comic songs are; and the music is pretty, 
and the acting good. 

Miss Macauley’s Entertainments. 'This 
lady closed the series of entertainments 
which she has been giving at the Argyle 
Rooms, on Wednesday, and seemed to have 
acquired strength from success, as she cer- 
tainly evinced greater powers than even her 
friends gave her credit for. Some of her 
recitations were powerfully affecting ; and in 
a few instances she gave startling proofs of 
her skill to command the higher emotions. 
Unprepared for so vigorous an effect, the 
company were inclined to smile at the sur- 
prize which had overtaken them; but it 
must be confessed that such electrical strokes 
are evidence of a very singular combination 
of judgement and energy. Dress, action, 
and other concomitants, heightened this 
treat, for such it was ; and we, so sceptical 
heretofore, are bound to say, that Miss M. 
displayed abilities of a very superior order. 








VARIETIES. 


Inside Obserrations—An ancient philo- 
sopher wished for a window to the human 
breast : the following is the nearest approach 
to actual acquaintance with the inward struc- 
ture that we know of.—Dr. Laennec, of 
Paris, has invented a machine for investigat- 
ing diseases in the organs of the chest. It is 
a cylinder about a foot long, and 14 inch in 
diameter, pierced lengthwise by a hole three- 
eights of an inch wide, and widened at 
one end’in the form of a funnel the whole 
diameter of the cylinder. It acts partly as a 
prolongation of the external ear, partly by 
magnifying the sounds within the chest ; and 
is well calculated to improve the knowledge 
of several important and obscure disorders. 

Baron de Feltz died a few days ago at 
Brussels. He was a member of the States- 
General, and President of the Brussels Aca- 
demy of Sciences and Belles-Lettres. 

Double Musical Performance.—Mr. James 
Watson, a blind musician of Dundee, in 
Scotland, has contrived a method of playing 
upon the violin and violoncello at the same 
time. He plays on the former in the com- 
inon way; and on the latter by means of 
his feet. His right foot goes into a sort of 
shoe at the end of the bow, and his right 
thigh being supported by a spring attached 
to his chair, the fatigue of his motion is not 
too great. The left foot acts upon a set of 
levers, by which he shortens the strings with 

















together. 

Method of Preserving Vessels.—An Ame- 
rican ship now at Cowes, built with spruce 
and white oak, sixteen years ago, has all 


her original timbers and planks in the most 
perfect state of preservation and soundness, 
owing to her having been, while on the 
stocks, filled up between the timbers with 
salt; and whenever she has been opened for 
examination filled up again. (Daily Papers.) 

A whole length portrait of the Duke of 
Berri, by Girard, is the great object of at- 
traction just now, at the Museum in the 
Tuileries. It is reported to be a fine work 
and excellent likeness. 

From a French Journal—The works 
which were this year produced, to compete 
for the prizes of copper-plate engraving, were 
exhibited for some days, in one of the gal- 
leries of the Academy at the Institute. 

The candidates were seven in number. 
Each drew a full length figure from nature, 
and afterwards engraved it on a smaller scale. 
With but one or tio exceptions, the exhi- 
bition was very indifferent. The model, it 
is true, might have been more happily 
chosen; but perhaps the selection did not 
depend on the students. It must, however, 
be confessed, that they proved themselves, 
on the whole, but careless drawers and feeble 
engravers. 

The Academy of the Fine Arts . of the 
French Institute, has adjudged the grand 
prize for copper-plate engraving, to M. Lo- 
richon, of Paris, a young man who has not 
yet attained his twentieth year. 

The second grand prize has been granted 
to M. Gelée of Paris, aged twenty-four ; 
and the inferior second grand prize to M. 
Delaistre, of Paris, aged twenty. 

On the 12th of last May, the wife of Fran- 
cois Dallé, a labourer residing at Chatillon- 
en-Vandelais, (Department of Ille et Vilaine), 
was delivered of a daughter without either 
arms or thighs. The child was living and in 
good health on the 28th of June. » * legs 
are only 3 inches long: its feet, which are 
very much deformed, have only three toes, 
the nails of which are sharply pointed. The 
child’s body is naturally formed, and its 
countenance is agreeable 

M. Panckouke, a bookseller of Paris, is 
about to reprint, by subscription, and at a 
moderate price, that magnificent work, enti- 
tled the Description of by pt, which, owing 
to the vast expence at which it was origi- 
nally published, has hitherto been inaccessi- 
ble to the generality ef the amateurs of art. 

(From a Correspondent.) 

The following is extracted from the Six- 
tieth Number of the Spectator. 

“There is another near relation of the 
anagrams and the acresticks which is com- 
monly called a echronogram. This kind of 
wit very often on many modern me- 
dals, especially those of. Germany, when 
they represent in the inscription, the year in 
which they were coined. us Wwe see on a 
medal of Gustavus Adolphus, the followi 
words :— CurIstVs DuX gerco trrIVM- 
puVs.” If you take the pains to pick the 





them in their proper order, you will find 
they amount to MDCXXVII, or 1627, the 
year in which the medal was stamped; for, 
as some of the letters distinguished them- 
selves from the rest and overtop their fellows, 
they are to be considered in a double capa- 
city, both as letters and figures. Your 
laborious German wits will turn over a whole 
dictionary for one or these ingenious devices. 
A man would think they were searching after 
an apt classical term; but instead of that, 
they are looking for a word that has an L, 
an M, or a D, init. When therefore we 
ineet with any of these inscriptions, we are 
not so much to look in them for the thought, 
as for the year of our Lord.” 

Chronograms are, however, of an earlier 
date than Addison appears to imagine ; some 
being found of the latter days of Greece, in 
the Greek language; the letters, according 
to their value in Grecian rotation, making up 
some required number. Nor are they con- 
fined to inscriptions: they often make their 
appearance in the shape of Latin verses. 
There is a remarkable adaptation of a line 
in Ovid, to the fate of Don Carlos, murder- 
ed, or put death, call it which you will, for 
an alledged conspiracy against his father Phi- 
lip, but really for heresy. It was observed 
that the line— 

“PILIVs ante DieM patrios IneVirir 
In ANNOS,” 
in the first book of the Metamorphoses, con- 
tained the numerals of 1568, the year in 
which he died, and the crime for which he 
was punished. I believe these “‘ difficiles 
nuge” are now given up I however send 
you four, on the battles of Salamanca, Vitto- 
ria, ‘Thoulouse, and Waterloo. 
1812.—DerVLsI sparsa est HOSTIs *8A- 
LaManCa CrVore. 

1813.—DVCrores caLLos CernIt VIt- 
torla MeErsos. 

1814.—Mox ancLIs CessIr rerrnristl 
CxDe toLosa. 

1815.—DIssIrat aC GaLLI Carlas ex! 
MacnVs nIbernVs. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Contents of the Journal des Savans for June 1820. 

Art. 1. Choiseul Gouffier, Voyage Pitto- 
resque de la Gree, Vol. ii, No. 2. — Re- 
viewed by M. Letronne. 

II. Jourdain, Recherches critiques sur 
PAge et l’Origine des Traductions Latines 
d’Aristote—M. A. Remusat. 

III. Biot, Considerations sur la Nature et 
les Causes de |’Aurore Boreale.—Original. 

IV. Remusat, Recherches sur les 
Tartares.—M. Silvestre de Sacy. 

V. Dralet, Traité sur les Forets d’Arbres 
resineux, &c. de la France.—M. Tessier. 

VI. Essai d'un Glossaire Occitanien.—M. 
Raynouard. 

VII. Labus, Autel Antique decouvert 4 
Haimbourg.—M. Quatremere de Quincy. 





* More strictly I believe Salmantica: but 
some licence must be given to a chronogram- 
matist. 





Mr. Belzoni, feeling it his duty to place 
before the public of England an account of 
his late discoveries in Egypt, Nubia, &e. has 
the pleasure to announce that his Narrative 
of the various operations in these Countries, 
is now publishing at Mr. Murray's, Albe. 
marle Street, Piccadilly, in one volume, 4to, 
It contains Three Journies in Upper Egypt 
and Nubia, one on the coast of the Red Sea, 
and one to the OasisofAmmon. The work 
is accompanied by a volume of 34 plates iy 
folio, containing drawings of the various 
newly discovered Places, Figures, and Hie- 
roglyphics, taken from the originals found 
in the ‘Tombs of the Kings, lately discovered 
in Thebes, with an exact imitation of Egyp- 
tian Costume, colours, &c. with other views 
in Nubia: the interior and exterior of the 
grand Temple of Ibsambul, near the second 
cataract of the Nile, and other views of that 
country, and in Upper and Lower Egypt: 
the interior and exterior of the newly opened 
Pyramid: plans and topographic maps, &e. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
guy, 1820. 
Thursday, 13—Thermometer from 51 to 66. 
Barometer from 30, 00 to 30, 02, 
Wind N.E, and E. b. N. $.—Generally cloudy, 
Friday, 14A—Thermometer from 49 to 69. 
Barometer, from 30, 63 to 30, 06. 
Wind N, E. 0.—Generally cloudy, and close. 
Saturday, 15—Thermometer from 55 to 69. 
Barometer from 30, 11 to 30, 14. 
Wind N. FE. 4, and S. W. 0. —A thick ‘haze 
spread over all the morning, and generally clondy 
till the evening, when it became clear. A few 
drops of rain about noon. 
Sunday, 16—Thermometer from 46 to 73. 
Barometer from 30, 13 to 30, 06. 
Wind E. b. S. 1. — Morning clear; heavy 
thunder and rain between 10 and 11, with strong 
flashes of lightning, and heavy rain again about 
1 P.M. 








Rain fallen ,05 of an inch. 
Monday, 17— Thermometer from 55 to 72. 
Barometer from 29, 85 to 29, 67. 
Wind S. b. E. 4 and S. W. 1. — Generally 
cloudy, with frequent rain, and claps of thun- 
der in the forenoon; afternoon and evening 
generally clear. 
Rain fallen ,45 of ay inch. 
Tuesday, 18—Thermometer from 47 to 68. 
Barometer from 29, 61 to 29, 58. 
Wind S. b. E. and S. b. W }. — Generally 
raining. A little sunshine at times; distant 
thunder in the morning. In the evening it Le- 
came clear. 
Rain fallen ,625 of an inch. 
Wednesday, 10—Thermometer from 46 to 69. 
Barometer from 29, 62 to 29, 58. 
Wind S..W. $, N. E. and E. 3.—Clouds gene- 
rally passing, with showers of rain. A litte 
thunder at times in the afternoon. 
Rain fallen ,525 of an inch. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. , 

The Ode “ To Liberty’? makes too free with 
both rhyme and grammar for the Literary 
Gazette. . . aeaee 

A pressure of matter obliges us to pos P 
a to A hme hr. Croly’s new Poems, De- 
brett's defence of the Peerage, §c. &c- : 

Having Mr. Crayon’s Sketch of Society, we omit 
our own Hermit in the Country, Number V1. 
till next week. 
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GAiseellancous Avoertisements, 
(Connected with Literature and the Arte.) 


British Gallery, Pall Mall. 
is GALLERY, With an Exhibition of 
PORTRAITS of distinguished Persons im the 
History and Literature of the United Kingdom, is open 
daily, from 10 in the Morning until 6 in the Evening. 
: (By order) JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 
admission 1s.---Catalogue is.---Historical ditto 2s, 








_— 


T# E Exhibition of MONSIEUR JERRI- 
CAULTS GREAT PICTURE, (from the Lou- 
ye) 24 feet by 18, representing the surviving Crew of 
the Medusa French Frigate, after remaining Thirteen 
on 2 Raft without Provision, at the moment they 
discover the vessel that saves them, is now open to the 
Public, at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Admission Is, 


Foreign Engravings, §c. 
TH Admirers of the Fine Arts are respect- 
fully informed, that @ Catalogue of choice FO- 
REIGN BNGRAVINGS, Etchings, Lithographic Pro- 
ductions, Wood Cuts, Books of Prints, collected last 
year on the Coatinent, and published this day, (gra- 
tis) by Boosey and Sons, Broad Street, Exchange ; and 
at B, Holles Street, Oxford Street. Where may also 
be had, for 1820, 
BIBLIOTHECA RARA et CURIOSA; or a Cata- 
logue of a highly curious and interesting Collection of 
Books lately formed on the Continent, 8vo. Is, 6d. 


To the Admirers and Patrons of the Fine Arts. 
ice 2s. 

A CATALOGUE of ENGRAVED COPPER 
PLATES by the most esteemed Artists, after the 

finest Pictures and Drawings of the Italian, Flemish, 

German, French, English, and other Schools, alphabeti- 

cally arranged by the names of the Painters. Also an 

Index of the Subjects. The whole preceded by an ac- 

count of various Works, Sets of Prints, Galleries, &c, 

forthing part of the Stock of Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 

(late Boydell’s) Print Merchants, Booksellers, and Pub- 

lishers, 9, Cheapside. 

London, June 24. 











Fine Arts. 

By Boosey and Sons, 4, Broad Street, Exchange, beau- 
tifully printed on fie paper, medium 4to. price ll. 
and imperial 4to. 30s. 

A SERIES of Twenty-six Outlines to GOF- 

THE’s celebrated Tragedy of FAUST, engraved 
from the original by HENRY MOSES, with a Descrip- 
tive Text or Analysis of the Tragedy. 

*,* These inimitable Outlines having attracted the 
general admiration of artists and amateurs, it was found 
necessary to add an explanatory text ; and the publish- 
ers flatter themselves they have, in so doing, rendered 
them doubly interesting. To be had alse of Rodwell 
and Martin, Bond Street. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


: In 12mo. price Ys. boards, 

FSSAYs and SKETCHES of LIFE and CHA. 

RACTER. By a Gentleman who has left his 
Lodgings. Contents.---English and French Pride and 
Vanity. _English and French Taste. Men of Letters. 
Irfesotution. Foreign Travel. Vanity and Love of 
Fame. The World. National Character, Literary 
Taste. Field Sports. An Agreeable Man. On Plays. 








A Economy. State of the English Constituti 
Martiage. Orders of K dering 
Seu, ‘Whine tae nighthood. The Wandering 


Lon 
B , Libden. gman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 





In 4 vols. 12mo. 1. 8s. bis. 

"TALES of the HEART. By Mrs. OPIE. 
Pol: ~~ for Longman, Hurst, Orme, and 
— onto, Of whom may be had, by the same 

1. NEW TALES, 4 vols. 12mo. Hi, 86. 

ES, 4 vols. 12mo. 14, 86, boards. 

2. FATHER and DAUGHTER, Imo. 4s. 6d. beards. 

3. TALES of REAL LIFE, in 3 vols. 18s, boards. 

y SIMPLE TALES, 4 vols. 12mo. fl. 1s. boards, 

> bat + or, Domestic Scenes, 3 vols. Ll. 1s, 

6. LENTINE's EVE, 8 vois, 12n10. 11. 1s. 

7. POEMS, Footscap 8yo. 63. boards. 





Fourth edition, in 3 vols. post Sva. 11. 11s. 6d. boards, 

LJTERARY HOURS. By NATHAN DRARE, 

M. D. Author of ‘ Winter Nights,’ ‘ Shakespeare 

and his Times,’ &c. &c. London; Printed for Longman, 

Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. Of whom may be had, 

by the same Author, WINTER NIGHTS, in 2 vols. post 
8vo. 18s. bds. 





A new Edition, in 2 vols. with 16 additional Sermons, 
Bvo. 11. 4s. boards. The additional Sermons are print- 
ed separate, for the accommodation of the purchasers 
of the first edition. 

MONS on the NATURE, OFFICES, and 
CHARACTER of JESUS CHRIST. By the Rev. 

T. BOWDLER, A.M. Printed for Longman, Hurst, 

Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 

“ The spirit of a Christian teacher pervades the volume, 
and gives it an interest which the most ingenious illus- 
trations, or the most eloquent periods without that spi- 
rit, would fail to impart.”---British Critic, March, 1819. 

arly Education. 
In 8vo, price 10s. 6d. boards, 
ARLY EDUCATION; or, The Manage- 
ment of Children considered, with a view to their 
future character. By Miss APPLETON, author of 
“ Private Education,” &c. &c. Printed for G. and W. 
B. Whittaker, 13, Ave-Maria-lane. 








Quincy's Lexicon Medicum. 

In on e large volume, 8vo. 4th Edition, price 18s. boards, 
A NEW MEDICAL DICTIONARY;; contain- 

ing an Explanation of the Terms in Anatomy, Phy- 
siology, Practice of Physic, Materia Medica, Chemistry, 
Pharmacy, Surgery, Midwifery, and the various branches 
of Natural Philosophy connected with Medicine. Se- 
lected, arranged, and compiled from the best authors. 
By ROBERT HOOPER, M.D. F.R.S. Bachelor of 
the University of Oxford, Member of the Roval College 
of Physicians of London, Physician to the St. Mary-le- 
bone Infirmary, &c. &c. Printed for Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, and Brown ; Scatcherd ané Letterman; J. 
Cuthelt; Cadell and Davies; Baldwin, Cradock, and 
Joy; Highley and Son; Baynes and Son; Cox and Son; 
T. and G. Underwood; G. and W. B. Whittaker; Ogle, 
Duncan and Co.; G. Mackie; Simpkin and Marshall; 
J. Anderson; Burgess and Hill, London: and Sterling 
and Slade; A. Black; and Fairbairn and Anderson, 
Edinburgh. 


Ta one large vol price ll. ls. boards, 
ENTHUSIASM of the METHODISTS 
and PAPISTS considered. By BISHOP LA- 
VINGTON. With Notes, Introduction, and Appendix. 
By the Rev. R. POILWHELYE, Truro. Contents of the 
Tntroducti Separati of Di from the 
Church. Character of Dissenters of former times. Me- 
thodists of present Dav. Blessed Effects of Methodism 
on Society. Mischiefs of Sectarism. The Puritans, 
their successful hostilities against the Church Govern- 
ment. Sectarists of the present day---their rancorous 
abuse of Bishops. Modern Methodists---their obtrusive- 
ness---tleif promptness in attacking our discourses on 
public occasions. Their general topic of abuse, that we 
do not preach the Gospel. Pretences to inspiration, 
Official importance. Singing, praying, exhorting, preach- 
ing, style and manner, and doctrine. Methodist preach- 
er, lis familiarity with his flock. Co-operation of 
Churchmen with Sectarists, the Evangelical Clergy. 
Extemipore Preaching of the Evangelical Clergy. Mrs. 
HH. More. The Blagdon Controversy. Mr. Wilberforce. 
Clergy and others giving way to Methodists, who cir- 
cumvent us by Charitable Institutions. Puritans at- 
tempting the Uuiversities, present Society. Female 
Agency. Indifference and false candour in Churchmen. 
Quiliftcation in Methodists. Clerical conduct with_re- 
spect to Dissenters in general. Division of large pa- 
fishes, buifding Churches. Canons and Rubric, to be 
cleared from ambiguities, and confirmed by a new Sta- 
tute: Etfucation of the Clergy. Universities, seeds of 
Sectatisim’sown there. Intercourse between Dignified 
and Parochial Clergy. Church Catechism. Mr. Southey. 
Conduct in our Families, &c. &c. &e. Sold by G. and 
W. 'B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-Lane; Ritington and Co.; 
Sherwood and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; R. Priestley; 
and all other Booksellers, 





















Barry Cornwall's New Poems, price 8%. 6d. in Sv. 
MARCIAN COLONNA, an Italian Tale, in 

Three Parts; with Dramatic Scenes, and other 
Poems. By BARRY CORNWALL, 

“ There is much strenuous writing in this fine story, 
much lofty expression and imposing imagery; but the 
author seems to be always most genuine when he is 
most gentle.” 

“ We suppose this volume will be very popular, for 
its beauties ate too obvious to be overlooked or remain 
undiscovered by the multitude of readers.”---Baldwin 
and Co.'s London Mag. July. 

Printed for John Warren, Old Bond Street; and C. 
and J. Ollier, Veve Street, Bond Street; of whom may 
be had, by the same author, Dramatic Scenes, and 
other Poems, second edition, 7s.; and A Sicilian Story, 
with Diego de Montilla, and Poems, second edition, 7s, 








The Kinch, 

NNALS of the COINAGE of BRITAIN and 
its Dependencies, from the earliest period of au- 
thentic History to the present Time. By the Rev. RO- 
GERS RUDING, B.D. Vicar of Maldon, ia Surry, 
F.S, A. and H.M. 0.58. of New Castle-upon-Tyne. In 
five large Volumes, octavo, and one quarto volume; 
containing a Series of Coins, extending through a period 
of 13800 Years,”including the late Issues of Sovereigns 

and Crown Pieces, price 6l. 6s. boards. 

*,* The additional Plates and supplemental Matter, 
not contained in the 4to. edition, are printed separately 
for the subscribers to that edition, price 12s, sinall, or 
18s. on large paper. 

Printed for Lackington, Hughes, Harding, Mavor, 
and Jones, Finsbury Square. Where may be bad, 

SIMON's ESSAY on IRISH COINS, andof the CUR- 
RENCY of FOREIGN MONIES in IRELAND, 4to, 
price 13s. in boards, 





In 3 Vols 12mo. price 18s. boards, 
ALES of IMAGINATION. Printed for 
Longman, Horst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, Lon- 
don. Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The BACHELOR and MARRIED MAN, a Novel, 
second edition, in 3 Vols. 12m«. 16s. 6d. boards. 
HESITATION, a Novel, 8 vols. 12mo. 18s. boards. 
The PHYSIOGNOMIST, a Novel, in 3 vols. 12mo. 
16s, 6d. 


Price 3s. in boards, a new and clegant pocket edition, 
with above 100 beautiful embellishments, of 
FABLES, by JOHN GAY. London: Print. 

ed by C. Whittingham, for J. Booker; G. and 
W. B. Whittaker; and Rodwell and Martin. Where 
may be had also, an elegant edition of the above, in } 
vol. fuolscap, price 9s. in boards. A similar edition 
of Esop’s Fables, price 10s. in boards. The same in @ 
pocket size, price 3s. 6d. in boards. ; and a superior edi- 
tion of Robinson Crusoe, 2 vols. with 65 beautiful wood 
cuts, price 12s. in boards. 


Early Education. 

Dedicated, by permission, to her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. in boards, 
PEARLY EDUCATION ; or, The Manage- 

ment of Children considered, with a view to their 
future Character. By MI8S APPLETON, author of 
“ Private Education,” &c. &c. Printed for G, and W. 
B. Whittaker, 13, Ave-Maria-lane. Also, by the same 
author, 

THE POOR GIRL’s HELP to a Knowledge of the first 
principles of the Christian Religion ; and to the Sacra+ 
ment of the Lord's Supper. Second Editivn, price 
2s. 6d. boards. 











Curtis on Surditas. 
The second edition, considerahly enlarged and im provéd, 


price 7s. 6d. bds. 

A TREATISE on the PHYSIOLOGY and 

DISEASES of the EAR; containing a compata- 
tive View of its Structure and Functions, and of its va- 
tious Diseases, with new modes‘of Treatment. By J. 
H. CURTIS, Esq. Aurist to ‘his Majesty, ‘and to their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Gi ster; 
Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Discases of the 
Ear; Lecturer on the Anatomy, Physiology, and Patho- 
logy of the Ear; Feliow of the Medical Society of Lon- 
don, &c. Printed and sold by Anderson and Chiasc, 
West Smithfield; Pearman, 170, New Bond Street; 
Biack, Edinburgh ; and Hodges and M‘Arthur, Dublin. 
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Volk. 3 and 4, 8va. 245, 
LFCtures on the PHILOSOPHY of MO- 

DEKN HISTORY, delivered in the University of 
Dublin. By GEORGE MILLER, D.D., M. R.1LA 
Printed for JOha Marray, Albemarle Street. 





4 vols. small 8vo. 
SKETCHES, DESCRIPTIVE of ITALY, in 
A. 1317 and 1818, with a Brief Account of Travels in 
vatious parts of France and Switzerland, in the same 
Years. Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Foolscap 8vo. 
APVICE to JULIA. A Letter in Rhyme. 
. J*si vu les meurs de mon teins; et j'ai publié 
cette lettre. 
Printed for Jon Murray, Albemaile Street. 


» Inthe press, And speedily will be pablistied, in Svo. 
EMOIRS of the LIFE of ANDREW HO- 
FER, containing an Account of the Transactions 
in the Tyrol, during the year 1809. Taken from the 
German, By CHARLES HENRY HALL, Esq. Print- 
ed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





iu fe. 8vo. with plates, 5s. tid. 
JOURNAL of a SHORT CAPTIVITY in 
DAHOMY, in AFRICA, with some Account of the 
Manners and Customs of that Nation. By JOHN 
M‘LEOD, M. D. author of Voyage and Shipwreck of 
the Alceste, Printed for Jobn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In Svo. 12s. 

A SECOND VOLUME of the SKETCH 

BOOK of GEOFFREY CRAYON, Gent. Printed 
for Johm Murray, Albemaile Street. Of whom may be 
had, a new Egition of the First Volume, 12s. 
Rev. George Croly’s New Poems. 

In Bvo. price Sx. Gd. 

"THE ANGEL of the WORLD, an Arabian 

Tale, SEBASTIAN, o Spanish Tale, with other 
Poems. By the Rev. GEORGE CROLY. 
John Warren, Old Bond Street. 








Printed for 
. Price 7s. Gd. boards, 12mo. 
op ULIA ALPINULA, with the CAPTIVE of 

STAMBOL, and other Poems. By J. H. WIF- 
FEN, author of * Aonian Hours.” Printed for John 
Warveen, 19, Old Bond Street, - 








Pyne’s History of the Royal Residences in Eng- 
land, with 190 coloured Engravings, 
THs Work was commenced under the imme- 

diate sanction of her late Majesty, and is’patro- 
nised by his present Majesty. The Historical part of 
the Work embraces an Account of the Domestic and 
Social Habits of the Royal Families of England, and 
their Household Establisuments, with Anecdotes of the 
most remarkable Persons attached to the Court, from 
the Norman conquest to the present time; a Descrip- 
tion of the Pictures in the various Palaces; Biographi- 
cul Notices of the Portraits in the Royal Galleries, &c. : 
Hlustrated with one hundred Graphic Representations of 
the State Apartments, carefully coloured from original 
Drawings by the most eminent Artists, In three vols. 
elephant 4to. price 24 guineas, extra boards; layge pa- 
per, 36 guineas. Printed for, and published by, A. Dry, 
No. 36, Upper Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square; and 
may also be had of Messrs. Longman, Hurst, and Co. ; 
Wetton and Jarvis; and Sherwood and Co. Paternoster 
Row; R. Ackermann, Strand ; Messrs. Colnagin, Cock- 
spur Street; and W. Carpenter, Lower Brook Street; 
andof the principal Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 
A List, for the assistance of those wishing to illustrate, 
may be had by the subscribers. 





Summer kecursion to the Lakes, 
Elegantly printed, in octavo, price 15s. boards, 

A GUIDE to the LAKES in CUMBERLAND, 

WESTMORELAND, and LANCASHIRE, Iilus- 
trated with twenty beautiful copper plate Views of the 
Local Scenery, and a coloured Map of the adjacent 
Country; i de@ asa C ion for the Tourist in 
an Excursion through the Lakes. By JOHN ROBIN- 
SON, LL. D. Rector of Cliften, Lancashire. London :, 
Printed for Lackington, Hughes, Harding, Mavor, and 
Jones, Finsbury Square. Of whom may be had, ele- 
gantly printed, with # very fiue frontispiece and vignett 
engraved by: Scott, price 6s. 6d, A TREATISE on 
GREYHOUNDS. 








Iu Raglish and French, elegantly printed in octavo, with 
a beautiful portrait of the Sun of Napoleon, engraved 
by Wright, from a very five original miniature, paint- 
ed by Isabey, price 8s. in boards, 

SYSTEM of EDUCATION for the INFANT 
KING of ROME, and other FRENCH PRINCES 
of the BLOOD; Drawn up by the Imperial Council of 

State, with the approbation and under the personal Su- 

perintendance of the Emperor Napoleon. 

*,* This extraordinary predaction was found in the 
cabinet of Napoleon at St. Cloud: it is published with 
the strictest fidelity, and the original is deposited with 
the publishers, wheve it may be seen. 

London: Printed for Lackington, Hughes, Harding, 
Mavor, and Jones. Of whom may be had, published 
this day, in three Volumes, Svo. price Il. 16s, in boards, 

HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS and REFLECTIONS 
on the GOVERNMENT of HOLLAND. By LOUIS 
BONAPAKTE, Ex-King of Holland. ‘The same work 
in French, 3 vals. 8vo. 1. Is. boards. 





Handsumely printed, in 2 vols. 8v0. price 13s. in boards, 
PPE ORA'PIONS of MARCUS TULLIUS 
CICERO, translated into English ; with Notes Histo- 

rical and Critical, Ky William Guthrie, Esq. London; 
Vrinted for Lackington, Haghes, and Co.; F.C. and J. 
Rivington; J. Cuthell; J. and W. T. Clarke; Longman 
and Co.; T. Cadell; Baldwia and Co. ; Darton and Co. ; 
G. and W. B. Whittaker; J. Nunn; J. Booker; J. and 
A. Arch; I. Richardson; J. Richardson ; T. Hamilton ; 
Ogle and Co. ; E. Edwards, R. Scholey; and T. and J. 
Aliman. Of whom way be had, uniformly printed, 

CICKRO’s ESSAYS on OLD AGE and FRIEND- 
SHIP, wanslated by William Melmoth, Esq. 8vo. 9s. 

CICERO’s LETTERS to his FRIENDS, translated 
by Wm. Melmoth, Esq. 3 vols. Svo. Il. 4s. 

CICERO on ORATORY and ORATORS, translated 
by Guthrie and Jones, 2 vols. Svo. 16s. 

CICERO’s MORALS, translated by Parker, 8vo. 10s. 

CICERO's OFFICES, translated by Guthrie, 8vo. 7s. 

CICERO’s PLEADINGS AGAINST VERRES, trans- 
lated by Kelsall, Svo. 15s. 

CICERO’s Lit E, by Dr. Middleton, 2 vols. 8vo, 18s. 





Best Edition extant, correctly and elegantly printed, in 
four Volumes, octavo, with an Index, and copper- 
plates, price iH, 12s, 
"THE WORKS of FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS, the 
Learned and Authentic Jewish Historian, and ce- 
lebrated Warrior. To which are added, Three Disser- 
tations concerning Jesus Christ, Jolin the Baptist, James 
the Just, God’s Command to Abraham, &c. Translated 
from the original Greek. By WILLIAM WHISTON, 
A.M. Professor of Mathematics in the University of 
Cambridge. 

“This History has been spoken of in the highest 
terms, by men of the greatest learning, and the soundest 
judgment, from its first publication to the present 
time.”--.Vide Bp. Porteus’ Lectures, vol. 2, p. 235, 

London : Printed for Lachington, Hughes, and Co. ; 
Longman and Co.; F.C. and J. Rivington; Wingrave 
and Collingwood; J. Cuthell; J. Nunn; I. Richardson; 
Baldwin and Co.; G. and W. B. Whittaker; R. Priest- 
ly; T. Hamilton; R. Ogle and Co, 


In three large volumes octavo, With three sheet. Maps, 
enzraved by Hall, price 2t, 2s. 

I ISTORICAL ACCOUNT of DISCOVE- 
RIES and TRAVELS in ASIA, from the earliest 

Ayes to the present Time. By HUGH MURRAY, 

F. B.S. E. Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 

and Brown, London; and Archibald Constable and Co. 

Edinburel.. 

*,* The object of this Work, as of that of the Au- 
thoi’s Historical Account of Discoveries in Africa, is to 
comprise, within a 4 compass, wh is most 
important and amusing in the narratives of the various 
Travellers who have visited this extensive quarter of the 
globe. Besides the best works of known and. stand- 
ard travellers, the author has introduced a considerable 
number, which, as they exist only in the Jess known 
European languages, or in the MSS. of our public li- 
bearics, may probably be new to the English reader. 
The whole is accompanied with geographical and histo- 
trical illustrations of the past and present state of the 
Asiatic Continent. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 











Anecilotes of the Royal Family, 

. In post 8vo. price 6s. 6. boards 

LETTERS from Mrs. DELANY (Widow 

Doctor Fatrick Delany) to Mrs. FRANCIS — 

MILTON: from the year 1779, toghe year 1768 co 

prising many unpublished and interesting , Asam ci ? 

their late Majesties, and the Royal Family, NN , - 

printed from the original Manuscripts. lil 
“* Little circumstances shew the real Men, 

things of greater moment.,”-.- Addison. 
Printed for Langman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brow, 

London. “y 

The 2d Edition, 12mo. price 7s. boards, 
REMARKS on the ART of Making WINE 
with Suggestions for the Application of its Princi. 
ples to the Improvement of Domestic Wines. By 

JOHN MACCULLOCH, M.D. Printed for Longman 

Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London, t 

Neshit’s Land Surveying, §c. 

In one large Volume, 8vo. 12s, boards, a new cdition, 
greatly Pe and improved by the addition of 19) 
pages of Letterpress, five C ; ‘ 
ies Com af Pp Opperplates, and several 

COMPLETE TREATISE of PRACTICAL 
LAND SURVEYING, in Seven Parts: designed 
chiefly for the Use of Schools and Private Students: 

By A. NESBIT, Land Surveyor and Master of thé Clas- 

sical, Commercial, and Mathematical Academy, Brad. 

ford, Yorkshire. Illustrated by 250 Practical Examples, 

160 Wood Cuts, 12 Copperplates, and an Engraven 

Field Book of 16 pages. Printed for Longman, Hurst, 

Rees, Orme, and Brown, London; and for Wilson and 

Sons, York. Of whom may be had, by the same 

author, 

1, A TREATISE on PRACTICAL MENSURATION, 

in eight Parts: in 1 vol. 12mo. 6s. bound. 2. A Key to 

Ditto, 12mo. 5s. bound. 3. An Introduction to English 

Parsing, forming a Key to Part 1. of Murray’s Exercises, 

18mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 


New Editions uf the following approved Books for Chil: 
dren and Young Persons : 
1."[RUE STORIES; or, Interesting Anec- 
dotes of Young Persons; third edition, 12mo. 
with an elegant frontispiece ; price, in boards, 4s. 6d. 
tit This edition is considerably enlarged; and con- 
tains a Memoir of the Princess Charlotte of Wales. 
“ The plan of this Work is excellent, and is executed 
with equal judgment and ability.”---Anti-Jacobin Review. 
2. TRUE STORIES; or, Interesting Anecdotes of 
Children ; third edition, enlarged, 18mo. with an em- 
blematical Frontispiece; price, in boards, 2s. Gd. 
“ This is one of the best little Books for Young Children 
that has appeared for a long time; and it should be in- 
troduced into every nursery in the kingdum.”--- Eclectic 
Review. 
3. FRIENDLY GIFT for Servants and Apprentices ; 
fifth edition, price 9d. or 7s. 6d. a dozen. 
“ We can scarcely conceive'a Tract of more general 
utility than that now before us, The Advice to Servants 
is excellent; and means should be taken to put this 
‘ Friendly Gift’ into the hands of every Servant in the 
kingdom.”--- Anti-Jacobin Review. 
4. LESSONS for YOUNG PERSONS in HUMBLE 
LIFE ; fifth Edition; price in boards, 4s. 
t4t This litue work may advantageously be put into 
the hands of young persons, in all ranks of life ; but it 
is particularly adapted to become a class book, for the 
elder pupils in the National, British, and other Schools, 
of every denomination: for the education of the poor; 
and to be introduced into all Parochial Libraries. 1t re- 
commends, in an especial manner, industry and frugali- 
ty; honesty, sobriety, and contentment ; fidelity in ser- 
vice; the religious observance of the Sabbath; and he 
study of the Holy Scriptures, as the great rule of iife. 
Printed for Longman and Co. London ; and for Wil- 
son and Sons, York. Of whom may be had, by the 
same author, - 
CLASSICAL ENGLISH LETTER-WRITER; 12mo. 
price in boards, 4s. 6d. 


London: Printed for the Proprictors, by W. POPLE, 
67, Chancery Lane; Published every Saturday, by 
W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary Gazette Office, 362, 
(Exeter Change) Strand, where Communications, (post 
paid) are requested to be addi essed to the Ector. 
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